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SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL: 



A COMEDY. 



A PORTRAIT; 



ADDRESSED TO MRS. CREWE, WITH THE COMEDY OF 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 



BY R. B. SHBRIOAN, B8Q. 

Tell me, ye prim adepts in ScandaPs school. 
Who rail by precept, and detract by rule, 
Lives there no character, so tried, so known. 
So deck'd with grace, and so unlike your own. 
That even you assist her fame to raise. 
Approve by envy, and by silence praise! — 
Attend! — a model shall attract your view — 
Daughters of calumny, I summon you 1 
You shaD decide if this a portrait prove, 
Or fond creation of the Muse and Love. — 
Attend, ye virgin critics, shrewd and sage. 
Ye matron censors of this childish age. 
Whose peering eye and wrinkled front declare 
A fixt antipathy to young and fair ; 
By cunning, cautious; or by nature, cold. 
In maiden madness, virulently bold! — 
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Attend! ye skiDed to coin the precious tale, 
Creating proo( where inuendos fail! 
Whose practised memories, cruelly exact, 
Omit no circumstance, except the &ct! — 
Attend, all ye who boast,— or old or young, — 
The living libel of a slanderous tongue ! 
So shall my theme as far contrasted be. 
As saints by fiends, or hymns by calumny. 
Come, gentle Amoret, (for 'neath that name. 
In worthier verse is sung thy beauty's fame); 
Come — for but thee who seeks the Muse? and 

while 
Celestial blushes check thy conscious smile, 
With timid grace, and hesitating eye, 
The perfect model, which I boast, supply : — 
Vain Muse! couldst thou the humblest sketch 

create 
Of her, or slightest charm couldst imitate — 
Could thy blest strain in kindred colours trace 
The faintest wonder of her form and face — 
Poets would study the immolrtal line. 
And Reynolds own his art subdued by thine; 
That art, which well might added lustre give 
To Nature's best, and Heaven's superlative: 
On Granhy's cheek might bid new glories rise. 
Or point a purer beam from Devon's eyes! 
Hard is the task to shape that beauty's praise. 
Whose judgment scorns the homage fiattery pays ! 
But praising Amoret we cannot err, 
No tongue o'ervalues Heaven, or flatters her ! 
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Yet she by Fate's perverseness — she alone 
Would doubt our truth, nor deem such praise her 

own! 
Adommg Fashion, unadom'd by dress, 
Simple from taste, and not from carelessness; 
Discreet in gestiure, in deportment mild. 
Not stiflf with prudence, nor uncouthly wild : 
No state has AmorttI no studied mien; 
She frowns no goddess^ and she moves no queen. 
The softer charm that in her manner lies 
Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise; 
It justly suits th' expression of her face, — 
Tis less than dignity, and more than grace! 
On her pure cheek the native hue is such, 
That form'd by heav'n to be admired so much, 
The hand divine, with a less partial care. 
Might well have fix'd a fainter crimson there. 
And bade the gentle inmate of her breast, — 
Inshrined Modesty! — supply the rest. 
But who the peril of her lips shall paint ? 
Strip them of smiles — still, still all words are faint! 
But moving Love himself appears to teach 
Their action, though denied to rule her speech; 
And thou who seest her speak and dost not hear. 
Mourn not her distant accents 'scape thine ear; 
Viewing those lips, thou still may'st make pretence 
To judge of what she says, and swear 'tis sense : 
Cloth'd with such grace, with such expression 

fraught. 
They move in meaning, and they pause in thought! 
Vol, II. 2 
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But dost thou farther watch, with charm'd sutpnse, 

The mild irresolution of her eyes, 

Curious to mark how Irequent they repose, 

In brief eclipse and momentary dose — 

Ah I seest thou not an ambush'd Cupid there, 

Too tim'rous of his charge, with jealous care 

Veils and unveils those beams of heav'nly light. 

Too full, too fatal else, for mortal sight 7 

Nor yet, such pleasing vengeance fond to meet. 

In pard'ning dimples hope a safe retreat 

What though her peaceful breast should ne'er allow 

Subduing fiowns to arm her atter'd brow. 

By Love, I swear, and by bis gentle wiles. 

More &tal still the mercy of her smiles I 

Thus lovely, thus adom'd, possessing all 

Of bright or fair that can to woman fall, 

The height of vanity might well be thought 

Prerogative in her, and Nature's fault. 

Yet gentle Amoret, in mind supreme 

As well as charms, rejects the vainer theme; 

And half mistrustful of her beauty's store, 

She barbs with wit those darts too keen before : — 

Read in all knowledge that her sex should reach. 

Though GreviUt, or the Muse, should deign to teach, 

Fond to improve, nor tim'rous to discern 

How far it is a woman's grace to leam; 

In Millar's dialect she would not prove 

Apollo's priestess, but Apollo's love. 

Graced by those signs, which truth delights to own, 

The timid blush, and mild submitted tone : 
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Whatever she says, though sense appear throughout, 
Displays the tender hue of female doubt ; 
Deck'd with that charm, how lovely wit appears, 
How graceful science^ when that robe she wears! 
Such too her talents, and her bent of mind. 
As speak a sprightly heart by thought refined, 
A taste for mirth, by contemplation schooPd, 
A turn for ridicule, by candoiur ruled, 
A scorn of folly, which she tries to hide; 
An awe of talent, which she owns with pride ! 

Peace ! idle Muse, — no more thy strain prolong. 
But yield a theme, thy warmest praises wrong; 
Just to her merit, though thou canst not raise 
Thy feeble verse, behold th' acknowledged praise 
Has spread conviction through the envious train. 
And cast a fatal gloom o'er Scandal's reign! 
And lo! each palUd hag, with blister'd tongue. 
Mutters assent to all thy zeal has sung — 
Owns all the colours just — the outline true; 
Thee my inspirer, and my tnodel — Crewe! 



\ 



\ 



PROLOGUE. 

Written by Mr. Garrick. 

A School for Scandal ! tell me, I beseech you, 
Needs there a school this modish art to teach you? 
No need of lessons now, the knowing think; 
We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 
Caused by a dearth of scandal, should the vapours 
Distress our fair ones — let them read the papers; 
Their powerful mixtures such disorders hit ; 
Crave what you will — there's quantum sufficit, 
" Lord! " cries my Lady Wormwood (who loves tattle, 
And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle). 
Just ris'n at noon, all night at cards when threshing 
Strong tea and scandal — '* Bless me, how refreshing ! 
" Give me the papers. Lisp — how bold and free I (sips) 
" Last night Lord Z. (sips) was caught with Lady D, 
" For aching heads what charming sal volatile / (sips) 
" ^ Mrs, B, will still continue flirting, 
" We hope sh^ll draw, or we'll undraw the curtain. 
Fine sature, poz — in public all abuse it, 
But, by ourselves, (sips) oiur praise we can't refuse it. 



u 
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" Now, Lispy read you — there, at that dash and 

star:" 
" Yes, ma'am — A certain lard had best beware, 
" Who lives not twenty miles from Grosvenor Square ; 
^^ For should he Lady W, find willing, 
« Wormwood is bitter''—'' Oh ! that's me, the villain ! 
" Throw it behind the fire, and never more 
" Let that vile paper come within my door." 
Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel the dart ; 
To reach oiur feelings, we ourselves must smart. 
Is our young bard so young, to think that he 
Can stop the full spring-tide of calumny ? 
Knows he the world so little, and its trade? 
Alas! the devil's sooner raised than laid. 
So strong, so swift, the monster there's no gagging : 
Cut Scandal's head off, still the tongue is wagging. 
Proud of your smiles once lavishly bestow'd, 
Again our young Don Quixote takes the road; 
To show his gratitude he draws his pen, 
And seeks this hydra. Scandal, in his den. 
For your applause all perils he would through — 
Hell fight — that's write — a cavalliero true,. 
TiU every drop of blood — that's ink — is spilt for you. 
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SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

Lady Sneerwell's House, 

Discovered Lady Sneerwell at the dressing-table; 

Snake drinking chocolate. 

Lady Sneer, The paragraphs, you say, Mr. 
Snake, were all inserted ? 

Snake, They were, madam; and as I copied 
them myself in a feigned hand, there can be no 
suspicion whence they came. 

Lady Sneer, Did you circulate the report of Lady 
Brittle's intrigue with Captain Boastall ? 

Snake, That's in as fine a train as your ladyship 
could wish. In the common coiu^e of things, I 

Vol. II. 3 
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think it must reach Mrs. Clackitt's ears within four 
and twenty hours; and then, you know, the bus- 
ness is as good as done. 

La^ Sneer. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a very 
pretty talent, and a great deal of industry. 

Snake. True, madam, and has been tolerably 
successful in her day. To my knowledge she has 
been the cause of six matches being broken off, and 
three sons disinherited ; of four forced elopements, 
and as many close confinements; nine separate 
maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, I have 
more than once traced her causing a t4te-^-t£te in 
the Town and Country Magazine, when the par- 
ties, perhaps, had never seen each other's face be- 
fore in the course of thdr lives. 

Lady Sneer. She certainly has talents, but her 
manner is gross. 

Snake. 'Tis very true. — She generally designs 
well, has a free tongue and a bold invention ; but 
her colouring is too dark, and her outlines often 
extravagant. She wants that delicacy of tint, and 
mellowness of sneer, which distinguishes your lady- 
ship's scandal. 

Laify Sneer. You are partial. Snake. 

Snake. Not in the least — every body allows that 
Lady Sneerwell can do more with a word or a look 
than many can with the most laboured detail, even 
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when they happen to have a little truth on their 
side to support it 

Lady Sneer. Yes, my dear Snake ; and I am no 
h3rpocrite to deny the satisfaction I reap from the 
success of my eflforts. Wounded myself in the early 
part of my life by the envenomed tongue of slander, 
I confess I have since known no pleasure equal to 
the reducing others to the level of my own injured 
reputation. 

Snake. Nothing can be more natural. But, Lady 
Sneerwell, there is one affair in which you have 
lately employed me, wherein, I confess, I am at a 
loss to guess your motives. 

Lady Sneer, I conceive you mean with respect to 
my neighbour, Sir Peter Teazle, and his family ? 

Snake. I do. Here are two young men, to whom 
Sir Peter has acted as a kind of guardian since 
their father's death ; the eldest possessing the most 
amiable character, and imiversally well spoken of 
— the youngest, the most dissipated and extrava- 
gant young fellow in the kingdom, without friends 
or character: the former an avowed admirer of 
your lad3rship's, and apparently your favourite : the 
latter attached to Maria, Sir Peter's ward, and con- 
fessedly beloved by her. Now, on the face of 
these circumstances, it is utterly unaccountable to 
me, why you, the widow of a city knight, with a 
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good jointure, should not dose with the passion 
of a man of such character and expectations as Mr. 
Surface ; and more so why you should be so un- 
commonly earnest to destroy the mutual attach- 
ment subsisting between his brother Charles and 
Maria. 

Lady Sneer. Then at once to unravel this mys- 
tery, I must inform you, that love has no share 
whatever in the intercourse between Mr. Surface 
and me. 

Snake. No I 

Lady Sneer. His real attachment is to Maria, or 
her fortune; but finding in his brother a favoured 
rival, he has been obhged to mask his pretensions, 
and profit by my assistance. 

Snake. Yet still I am more puzzled why you 
should interest yourself in his success. 

Lady Sneer. How dull you are ! Cannot you sur- 
mise the weakness which I hitherto, through shame, 
have concealed even from you? Must I confess, 
that Charles, that libertine, that extravagant, that 
bankrupt in fortune and reputation, that he it is for 
whom I'm thus anxious and malicious, and to gain 
whom I would sacrifice everything ? 

Snake, Now, indeed, your conduct appears con- 
sistent: but how came you and Mr. Surface so 
confidential ? 
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Lady Sneer, For our mutual interest I have 
found him out a long time since. I know him to 
be artful, selfish, and malicious — in short, a senti- 
mental knave; while with Sir Peter, and indeed 
with all his acquaintance, he passes for a youthful 
miracle of prudence, good sense, and benevolence. 

Snake, Yes ; yet Sir Peter vows he has not his 
equal in England — and above all, he praises him 
as a man of sentiment 

Lady Sneer, True — and with the assistance of 
his sentiment and hypocrisy, he has brought Sir 
Peter entirely into his interest with regard to Maria; 
while poor Charles has no fiiend in the house, 
though, I fear, 'he has a powerful one in Maria's 
heart, against whom we must direct our schemes. 

Enter Servant. 
Serv. Mr. Surface. 
Lady Sneer, Show him up. [Exit Servant. 

Entir Joseph Surface. 

Joseph S. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how do you 
do to-day ? Mr. Snake, your most obedient. 

Lady Sneer. Snake has just been rallying me on 
our mutual attachment ; but I have informed him of 
our real views. You know how useful he has been 
to us, and, believe me, the confidence is not ill 
placed. 
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Joi^k S. Madam, it is impossible for me to sus- 
pect a man of Mr. Snake's sensibility and discern- 
ment. 

Lady Sneer. Well, well, no compliments now; 
but tell me when you saw your mistress, Maria — 
or, what is more material to me, your brother. 

Joseph S. I have not seen either since I left you ; 
but I can infonn you that they never meet Some 
of your stories have taken a good effect on Maria. 

Za)fy Sneer. Ah ! my dear Snake ! the merit of 
this belongs to you : but do your brother's distresses 
increase? 

Joseph S. Every hour. 1 am told he has had 
another execution in the house yesterday. In short, 
his dissipation and extravagance exceed any thing 
I have ever heard of. 

lady Sneer. Poor Charles I 

Joseph S. True, madam; notwithstanding his 
vices, one can't help feeling for him. Poor Charles ! 
I'm sure I wish it were in my power to be of any 
essential service to him ; for the man who does not 
share in the distresses of a brother, even though 
merited by his own misconduct, deserves 

Zady Sneer. O Lud I you are going to be moral, 
and forget that you are among friends. 

Joseph S. Egad, that's true I— III keep that sen- 
timent till I see Sir Peter ; — however, it certainly is 
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a charity to rescue Maria from such a libertine, 
who, if he is to be reclaimed, can be so only by a 
person of your ladyship's superior accomphshments 
and imderstanding. 

Snake. I believe. Lady Sneerwell, here's company 
coming : 111 go and copy the letter I mentioned to 
you. — Mr. Surface, your most obedient. 

\Exit Snake. 

Joseph S. Sir, your very devoted. — Lady Sneer- 
well, I am very sorry you have put any farther con- 
fidence in that fellow. 

Zady Sneer. Why so ? 

Joseph S. I have lately detected him in frequent 
conference with old Rowley, who was formerly my 
father's steward, and has never, you know, been a 
friend of mine. 

Zady Sneer. And do you think he would betray 
us? 

Joseph S. Nothing more likely : — take my word 

for't. Lady Sneerwell, that fellow hasn't virtue 

enough to be faithful even to his own villany. 

Ah! Maria 1 

Enter Maria. 

Lady Sfieer. Maria, my dear, how do you do ? 
^What's the matter ? 



Maria. Oh I there is that disagreeable lover of 
mine. Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called at my 
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guardian's, with his odious unde, Crabtree ; so I 
slipt out, and ran hither to avoid them. 

Lady Sneer. Is that all ? 

Joseph S. If my brother Charles had been of the 
party, madam, perhaps you would not have been 
so much alarmed. 

Zady Sneer. Nay, now you are severe ; for I dare 
swear the truth of the matter is, Maria heaidyou were 
here. — But, my dear, what has Sir Benjamin done, 
that you would avoid him so ? 

Maria. Oh, he has done nothing — but 'tis for 
what he has said : his conversation is a perpetual 
libel on all his acquaintance. 

Joseph S. Ay, and the worst of it is, there is no 
advantage in not knowing him — for he'll abuse a 
stranger just as soon as his best friend; and his 
uncle's as bad. 

Zady Sneer. Nay, but we should make allowance, 
— Sir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

Maria. For my part, I confess, madam, wit loses 
its respect with me, when I see it in company with 
malice. — ^What do you think, Mr. Surface ? 

Joseph S. Certainly, madam ; to smile at the jest 
which plants a thorn in another's breast is to become 
a principal in the mischief. 

Lady Sneer, Pshaw! — there's no possibility of 
being witty without a little ill nature: the malice of 
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a good thing is the barb that makes it stick. — 
What's your opinion, Mr. Surface ? 

Joseph S. To be sure, madam ; that conversation, 
where the spirit of raillery is suppressed, will ever 
appear tedious and insipid. 

Maria. Well, Til not debate how far scandal may 
be allowable; but in a man, I am sure, it is always 
contemptible. We have pride, envy, rivalship, and 
a thousand motives to depreciate each other; but 
the male slanderer must have the cowardice of a 
woman before he can traduce one. 

£nUr Servant. 

Serv. Madam, Mrs. Candour is below, and if 
your ladyship's at leisure, will leave her carriage. 

Zady Sneer. Beg her to walk in. — \E3^t Ser- 
vant.] — Now, Maria, here is a character to your 
taste; for though Mrs. Candour is a little talkative, 
every body allows her to be the best natured and 
best sort of woman. 

Maria. Yes, — with a very gross affectation of 
good natiu-e and benevolence, she does more mis- 
chief than the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

Joseph S. I'faith that's true, Lady Sneerwell: 
whenever I hear the current running against the 
characters of my friends, I never think them in such 
danger as when Candour undertakes their defence. 

Vol. II. 4 
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Lctdy Sneer. Hush ! — here she is ! — 

Enter Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs. Can, My dear Lady Sneerwell, how have 

you been this century ? Mr. Surface, what news 

do you hear ? — though indeed it is no matter, for I 
think one hears nothing else but scandal. 

Joseph S, Just so, indeed, ma'am. 

Mrs, Can, Oh, Maria! child, — what is the whole 
affair off between you and Charles? His ex- 
travagance, I presume — the town talks of nothing 
else. 

Maria, I am very sorry, ma'am, the town has so 
little to do. 

Mrs. Can, True, true, child : but there's no stop- 
ping people's tongues. I own I was hurt to hear 
it, as I indeed was to learn, from the same quarter, 
that your guardian. Sir Peter, and Lady Teazle 
have not agreed lately as well as could be wished. 

Maria, 'Tis strangely impertinent for people to 
busy themselves so. 

Mrs, Can, Very true, child: — but what's to be 
done? People will talk — there's no preventing 
it. Why, it was but yesterday I was told that Miss 
Gadabout had eloped with Sir Filigree Flirt. — But, 
Lord ! there's no minding what one hears ; though, 
to be sure, I had this from very good authority. 
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Maria. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. Can. So they are, child — shameful, shame- 
ful ! But the world is so censorious, no character 

escapes. Lord, now who would have suspected 

your friend. Miss Prim, of an indiscretion ? Yet 
such is the ill nature of people, that they say her 
uncle stopt her last week, just as she was stepping 
into the York diligence with her dancing-master. 

Maria. I'll answer for't there are no grounds for 
that report. 

Mrs. Can. Ah, no foundation in the world, I 
dare swear ; no more, probably, than for the story 
circulated last month, of Mrs. Festino's affair with 
Colonel Cassino ; — though, to be sure, that matter 
was never rightly cleared up. 

Joseph S. The licence of invention some people 
take is monstrous indeed. 

Maria. Tis so, — but, in my opinion, those who 
report such things are equally culpable. 

Mrs. Can. To be sure they are ; tale-bearers are 
as bad as the tale-makers — 'tis an old observation, 
and a very true one : but what's to be done, as I 
said before? how will you prevent people from 
talking ? To^y, Mrs. Clackitt assured me, Mr. 
and Mrs. Honeymoon were at last become mere 
man and wife, like the rest of their acquaintance. 
She likewise hinted that a certain widow, in the 
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next street, had got rid of her dropsy and recovered 
her shape in a most suiprising manner. And at the 
same time. Miss Tattle, who was by, affirmed, that 
Lord Bu6Mo had discovered his lady at a bouse of 
no extraordinary fame; and that Sir H. Boquet 
and Tom Saunter were to measure swords on a 
similar provocation. — But, Lord, do you think I 
would report these things ? — No, no! talc-bearers, 
as I said before, arc just as bad as the tale-makers. 

Joseph S. Ah I Mrs. Candour, if every body had 
your forbearance and good nature ! 

Mrs. Can. I confess, Mr. Surface, I cannot beat 
to hear people attacked behind their backs; and 
when ugly circumstances come out against our 
acquaintance, I own I always love to think the 

best. By the by, I hope 'tis not true that your 

brother is absolutely ruined ? 

JffsefiA ^. I am afraid his circumstances aie very 
bad indeed, ma'am. 

Mrs. Can. Ah I I heard so— but you must tell 
him to keep up his spirits; every body almost is in 
the same way — Lord Spindle, Sir Thomas Splint, 
Captain Quinze, and Mr. Nickit — all up, I hear, 
within this week ; so if Charles is undone, he'll find 
half his acquaintance ruined too, and that, you 
know, is a consolation. 

7os£/A S. Doubtless, ma'am — a very great one. 
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Enter Servant. 

Serv, Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

\E3cit Servant. 
Ijidy Sfieer, So, Maria, you see your lover pur- 
sues you; positively you sha*n't escape. 

Enter Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

Crabt. Lady Sneerwell, I kiss your hand — Mrs. 
Candour, I don't believe you are acquainted with 
my nephew, Sir Benjamin Backbite ? Egad ! ma'am, 
he has a pretty wit, and is a pretty poet too ; isn't 
he, Lady Sneerwell ? 

Sir Benj. B. O fie, uncle 1 

Crabt. Nay, egad it's true; I back him at a rebus 
or a charade against the best rh3aner in the king- 
dom. — Has your ladyship heard the epigram he 
wrote last week on Lady Frizzle's feather catching 
fire ? — Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or the charade you 
made last night extempore at Mrs. Drowzie's con- 
versazione. Come now; — your first is the name 
of a fish, your second a great naval commander, 
and 

SirBenj.B. Uncle, now — pr'ythee — 

Crabt I'faith, ma'am, 'twould surprise you to 
hear how ready he is at all these fine sort of things. 

Lady Sneer, I wonder. Sir Benjamin, you never 
publish any thing. 
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Sir Benj\ B. To say truth, ma'am, 'tis very vulgar 
to print ; and as my little productions are mostly 
satires and lampoons on particular people, I find 
they circulate more by giving copies in confidence 
to the friends of the parties. — However, I have 
some love elegies, which, when favoured with this 
lady's smiles, I mean to give the public. 

Crabt 'Fore heaven, ma'am, they'll immortalise 
you ! — you will be handed down to posterity, like 
Petrarch's Laura, or Waller's Sacharissa. 

Sir Benj, B, Yes, madam, I think you will like 
them, when you shall see them on a beautiful 
quarto page, where a neat rivulet of text shall 
meander through a meadow of margin. — 'Fore Gad 
they will be the most elegant things of their kind ! 

Crabt But, ladies, that's true — have you heard 
the news ? 

Mrs. Can, What, sir, do you mean the report 
of 

Crabt No, ma'am, that's not it — Miss Nicely is 
going to be married to her own footman. 

Mrs. Can, Impossible! 

Crabt Ask Sir Benjamin. 

Sir Benj, B, 'Tis very true, ma'am; every thing 
is fixed, and the wedding liveries bespoke. 

Crabt, Yes — and they do say there were press- 
ing reasons for it. 
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Lady Sneer, Why, I have heard something of 
this before. 

Mrs. Can. It can't be — and I wonder any one 
should believe such a story, of so prudent a lady as 
Miss Nicely. 

SirBenj.B, O Lud ! ma'am, that's the very rea- 
son 'twas believed at once. She has always been 
so cautious and so reserved, that every body was 
sure there was some reason for it at bottom. 

Mrs, Can, Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as 
fatal to the credit of a prudent lady of her stamp, as 
a fever is generally to those of the strongest consti- 
tutions. But there is a sort of puny sickly reputa- 
tion, that is always ailing, yet will outhve the 
robuster characters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir Benj, B, True, madam, — there are valetudi- 
narians in reputation as well as constitution ; who, 
being conscious of their weak part, avoid the least 
breath of air, and supply their want of stamina by 
care and circumspection. 

Mrs, Can, Well, but this may be all a mistake. 
You know. Sir Benjamin, very trifling circumstances 
often give rise to the most injurious tales. 

Crabt, That they do, 1*11 be sworn, ma'am. — 
Did you ever hear how Miss Piper came to lose 
her lover and her character last summer at Tun- 
bridge ? — Sir Benjamin, you remember it ? 
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SirSe^'. B. Oh, to be surel^the most whim- 
sical circumstance. 

Lady Sneer. How was it, pray 7 

Crabt, Why, one evening, at Mrs. Ponto's assem- 
bly, the conversation happened to turn on the 
breeding Nova Scotia sheep in this country. Says 
a young lady in company, I have known instances 
of it — for Miss Letitia Piper, a first cousin of mine, 
had a Nova Scotia sheep that produced ber twins. 
— What 1 cries the Lady Dowager Dundizzy (who 
you know is as deaf as a post), has Miss Piper had 
twins 7 — This mistake, as you may imagine, threw 
the whole company into a fit of laughter. However, 
'twas the next morning every where reported, and 
in a few days believed by the whole town, that 
Miss Letitia Piper had actually been brought to 
bed of a fine boy and a girl ; and in less than a 
week there were some people who could name the 
father, and the farm-house where the babies were 
put to nurse. 

Lady Sneer. Strange, indeed ! 

Cr^t. Matteiof fact,! assure you. — OLudI Mr. 
Sur&ce, pray is it true that your uncle, Sir Oliver, is 
coming home ? 

Joseph S. Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 
. Crabt. He has been in the East Indies a long 
time. You can scarcely remember him, I believe ? 



n 
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— Sad comfort whenever he returns, to hear how 
your brother has gone on ! 

Joseph S. Charles has been impmdent, sir, to be 
sore; but I hope no busy people have aheady 
prejudiced Sir Oliver against him. He may re- 
form. 

Sir Bet^, B. To be sure he may : for my part, I 
never beheved him to be so utterly void of prin- 
ciple as pec^^ say; and though he has lost all his 
friends, I am told nobody is better spoken of by the 
Jews. 

Craht. That's true, egad, nephew. If the Old 
Jewry was a ward, I bdieve Charles would be an 
alderman : — no man more popular there, 'fore Gad ! 
I hear he pays as many annuities as the Iridi 
tootine ; and that whenever he is sick, they have 
prayers for the recovery of hb health in all the 
Sjmagogues. 

.Scr Benj. B. Yet no man Hves in greater splen- 
dour. They tdl me, when he entertains his friends 
be win sit down to dinner with a dozen of his own 
securities ; have a score of tradesmen waiting in the 
antechamber, and an officer behind every guesf s 
(diair. 

Joseph S. This may be entertainment to you, gen- 
tlemen, but you pay very Utde regard to the feelings 
of a brother. 

Vol II. 5 
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Maria. Their malice is intolerable. — Lady Sneer- 
well, I must wish you a good morning : I'm not very 
well. \Exit Maria. 

Mn. Can. O dear ! she changes colour very much, 

Zady Sneer. Do, Mrs, Candour, follow her: she 
may want assistance. 

Mrs. Can, That I will, with all my soul, ma'am. 
— Poor dear girl, who knows what her situation 
may be ! [Exit Mrs. Candour. 

Lady Sneer. Twas nothing but that she could 
not bear to hear Charles reflected on, notwithstand- 
ing their difference. 

Sir Benj. B. The young lady's penchant is ob- 

Crabf. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the 
pursuit for that : — follow her, and put her into good 
humour. Repeat her some of your own verses. 
Come, 111 assist you. 

Sir Benj. B. Mr. Surface, I did not mean to 
hurt you ; but depend on't your brother is utterly 
undone. 

Crabt. Lnd, lay I undone as ever man was 

Can't raise a guinea I — 

Sir Benj. B. And every thing sold, I'm told, that 
was moveable. — 

Crabt. I have seen one that was at his house. — 
Not a thing left but some empty bottles that vi^st 
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overiooked, and the funily pictures^ which I believe 
are framed in the wainscots — 

Sir B<nj\ B, And I'm very sorry, also, to hear 
some bad stories against him. \Ginr^. 

Crabt. Oh ! he has done many mean things, that's 
certain. 

Sir Benj, B. But, however, as he's your brother — 

\Going, 

Crabt Well tell you all another opportunity. 

\E3dt Crabtree and Sir Benjamin. 

Loify Sneer. Ha ! ha ! 'tis very hard for them to 
leave a subject they have not quite run down. 

Joseph S. And I believe the abuse was no more 
acceptable to your ladyship than Maria. 

Zady Sneer. I doubt her affections are farther 

engaged than we imagine. But the family are to 

be here this evening, so you may as well dine 

where you are, and we shall have an opportunity 

of observing farther ; in the meantime, I'll go and 

plot mischief, and you shall study sentiment 

[£xeuH/. 
SCENE II. 

Sir Peter's House. 

Enter Sir Peter. 

Sir Peter T. Whai an old bachelor marries a 
young wife, what is he to expect ? Tis now six 
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months since Lady Teazle niade me the happiest 
of men — and I have been the most miserable dog 
ever since ! We rifted a little going to church, and 
fairiy quarrelled before the bells had done ringing. 
I was more than once nearly choked with gall dur- 
ing the honeymoon, and had lost all comfort in life 
before my friends had done wishing me joy. Yet 
I chose with caution — a girl bred wholly in the 
country, who never knew luxury beyond one silk 
gown, nor dissipation above the annual gala of a 
race ball Yet now she plays her part in all the 
extravagant fopperies of the fashion and the town, 
with as ready a grace as if she had never seen a 
bush or a grass-plot out of Grosvenor-square 1 I 
am sneered at by all my acquaintance, and para- 
graphed in the newspapers. She dissipates my 
fortune, and contradicts all my humours ; yet, the 
worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or I should never 
bear all this. However, I'll never be weak enough 
to own it. 

Enter Rowley. 

Rowley. Oh ! Sir Peter, your servant : how is it 
■ith you, sir? 

Sir Peter T. Very bad, Master Rowley, very bad. 
meet with nothing but crosses and vexations. 

Rowley. What can have happened to trouble you 
ince yesterday ? 
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Sir FOer T. A good question to a married 
man! 

RowUy, Nay, I'm sure your lady. Sir Peter, can't 
be the cause of your uneasiness. 

SirMer T. Why, has any body told you she was 
dead? 

Rowley, Come, come, Sir Peter, you love her, 
notwithstanding your tempers don't exacdy 



SirBtterT. But the foult is aitirdy hers. Master 
Roidey. I am, myself^ the sweetest tempered man 
alive, and hate a teasing temper; and so I tell her 
a hundred times a day. 

Rowley. Indeed! 

Sir I^ier T, Ay ; and what is very extraordinary, 
in all our disputes she is alwajrs in the wrong ! But 
Lady Sneerwdl, and the set she meets at her house, 
encourage the perverseness of her disposition. — 
Then, to complete my vexation, Maria, my ward, 
whom I oug^t to have the power over, is deter- 
mined to turn rd>d too, and absolutely refuses the 
man whom I have long resolved on for her hus- 
band ; meaning, I suppose, to bestow herself on his 
profligate brother. 

Rowley. You know. Sir Peter, I have alwajrs 
taken the liberty to differ with you on the subject 
of these two young gentlemen. I only wish you 
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may not be deceived in your opinion of the elder. 
For Charles, my life on't 1 he will retrieve his errors 
yet. Their worthy father, once my honoured mas- 
ter, was, at his years, neariy as wild a spark; yet, 
when he died, he did not leave a more benevolent 
heart to lament his loss. 

Sir Peter T. You are wrong. Master Rowley. 
On tlieii lather's death, you know, I acted as a 
kind of guardian to them both, till their uncle Sir 
Oliver's liberality gave them an early independence : 
of course, no person could have more opportunities 
of judging of their hearts, and I was never mis- 
taken in my life. Joseph is indeed a model for the 
young men of the age. He is a man of sentiment, 
and acts up to the sentimenh he professes ; but for 
the other, take my word for't, if he had any grain 
of virtue by descent, he has dissipated it with the 
rest of his inheritance. Ah ! my old friend, Sir 
Oliver, will be deeply morti&ed when he finds how 
part of his bounty has been misapplied. 

Rowley. I am sorry to find you so violent against 
young man, because this may be the most 

icai period of his fortune. I came hilJier with 

vs that will surprise you. 

%ir Uter T. What ! let me hear. 

Rowley. Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this moment 

U>wn. 
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Sir I^ter T. How! you astonish me 1 I thought 
you did not expect him this month. 

RowUy, I did not; but his passage has been 
remarkably quick. 

^r Peter 73 Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old 
friend. 'Tis fifteen years since we met — We have 
had many a day together : — but does he still enjoin 
us not to inform his nephews of his arrival ? 

Rowley. Most strictly. He means, before it 
is known, to make some trial of their disposi- 
tions. 

Sir Peter T, Ah ! there needs no art to discover 
their merits — he shall have his way : but, pray, does 
he know I am married ? 

Rowley. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

Sir Peter T. What, as we drink health to a friend 
in a consumption. Ah ! Oliver will laugh at me. 
We used to rail at matrimony together, and he has 
been steady to his text. — Well, he must be soon at 
my house, though ! — I'll instantly give orders for 
his reception. — But, Master Rowley, don't drop a 
word that Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Rowley. By no means. 

Sir Ptter T. For I should never be able to stand 
Noll's jokes; so I'd have him think. Lord forgive 
me ! that we are a very happy couple. 

Rowley. I understand you: — but then you must 
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be ver; careful not to difier while he is in the house 
withjou. 

5iir Peter T. Egad, and so we must — and that's 
impossible. Ahl Master Rowley, when an old 
bachelor marries a young wife, he deserves — no — 
the crime carries its punishment along with it 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 
Enter Sir Peter and Lady Teazle. 

Sir FitUr T. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, 1*11 not 
bear itl 

Lady T, Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or 
not, as you please ; but I ought to have my own 
way in every thing, and what's more, I will, too. 
What! though I was educated in the country, I 
know very well that women of fashion in London 
are accountable to nobody after they are married. 

Sir Peter T. Very well, ma'am, very well; — so 
a husband is to have no influence, no authority ? 

Lady T. Authority! No, to be sure: — if you 
wanted authority over me, you should have adopted 
me, and not married me : I am sure you were old 
enough. 

Sir Ptter T, Old enough! — ay — there it is. 
Well, well. Lady Teazle, though my life may be 
made unhappy by your temper, I'll not be ruined 
by your extravagance. 

Lady T. My extravagance! I'm sure I'm not 

Vol. II. 6 
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tore extravagant than a woman of foshion ought 
>be. 

Sir I^ter T. No, no, madam, you shall throw 
way no more sums on such unmeaning luxury, 
ilife ! to spend as much to furnish your dressing- 
»m with flowers in winter as would suffice to turn 
)c Pantheon into a green-house, and give a fSte 
[iamp€tre at Christmas. 

La^ T. And am I to blame, Sir Peter, because 
owers are dear in cold weather ? You should find 
lult with the climate, and not with me. For my 
art, I'm sure, I wish it was spring all the year 
>und, and that roses grew under our feet I 

SirJ^terT. Oons! madam — if you had been 
orn to this, I shouldn't wonder at your talking thus; 
ut you forget what your situation was when I mar- 
ed you. 

Zady T. No, no, I don't; 'twas a very disagree- 
ble one, or I should never have married you. 

SirHlerT. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in 
jmewhat a humbler style : — the daughter of a plain 
ountry squire. Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I 
iw you first sitting at your tambour, in a pretty 
gured linen gown, with a bunch of keys at your 
Ide; your h^r combed smooth over a roll, and 
our apartment hung round with fruits in worsted, 
f your own working. 
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Lady 7! O, yes I I remember it very well, and a 
curious life I led. — My daily occupation to inspect 
the dairy, superintend the poultry, make extracts 
from the family receipt-book, — and comb my aunt 
Deborah's lap-dog. 

Sir Btter T. Yes, yes, ma'am, 'twas so indeed 

Zady T. And then, you know, my evening amuse- 
ments ! To draw patterns for ruffles, which I had 
not materials to make up ; to play Pope Joan with 
the curate ; to read a sermon to my aunt ; or to be 
stuck down to an old spinet to strum my father to 
sleep after a fox-chase. 

Sir J^Ur Z I am glad you have so good a 
memory. Yes, madam, these were the recreations 
I took you from ; but now you must have your 
coach — vis-k-vis — and three powdered footmen 
before your chair ; and, in the summer, a pair of 
white cats to draw you to Kensington-gardens. No 
recollection, I suppose, when you were content to 
ride double, behind the butler, on a dock'd coach* 
horse. 

Lady T. No — I swear I never did that : I deny 
the butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir I^Ur T, This, madam, was your situation ; 
and what have I done for you ? I have made you 
a woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank ; in short, I 
have made you my wife. 
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La^ T, Well, then,— and there is but one thing 
more you can make me to add to the obligation, 
and that is 

Sir Bster T. My widow, I suppose ? 

Lady T, Hem ! hem ! 

Sir Bster T, I thank you, madam — but don't 
flatter yourself; for though your ill conduct may 
disturb my peace, it shall never break my heart, I 
promise you : however, I am equaUy obliged to you 
for the hint. 

Lady T» Then why will you endeavour to make 
yourself so disagreeable to me, and thwart me in 
every little elegant expense ? 

Sir Bster T. 'Slife, madam, I say, had you any 
of these little elegant expenses when you married 
me? 

Lady T, Lud, Sir Peter I would you have me be 
out of the fashion ? 

Sir Bster T, The fashion, indeed ! what had you 
to do with the fashion before you married me ? 

Lady T, For my part, I should think you would 
like to have your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir Beter 2. Ay — there again — taste — Zounds ! 
madam, you had no taste when you married 
me! 

Lady T, That's very true indeed. Sir Peter; and 
after having married you, I should never pretend to 
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taste again, I allow. But now, Sir Peter, if we have 
finished our daily jangle, I presume I may go to my 
engagement at Lady Sneerwdl's. 

Sir Btter T. Ay, there's another precious circum- 
stance — a charming set of acquaintance you have 
made thoe. 

Zady T. Nay, SJr Peter, they are all people of 
rank and fcvtune, and remarkably tenacious of rep- 
utation. 

Sir Psier T, Yes, egad, they are tenacious of 
reputation with a vengeance ; for they don't choose 
any body should have a character but themselves ! — 
Such a crew ! Ah ! many a wretch has rid on a 
hurdle who has done less mischief than these 
utterers of forged tales, coiners of scandal, and 
clippers of reputation. 

Zoify T. What I would you restrain the freedom 
of speech? 

SirBrter T, Ah ! they have made you just as bad 
as any one of the society. 

Lady T. Why, I believe I do bear a part with a 
tc^erable grace. But I vow I bear no malice against 
the people I abuse. — When I say an ill-natured 
thing, 'ds out of pure good humour ; and I take it 
Ux granted, they deal exacdy in the same manner 
with me. But, Sir Peter, you know you promised 
to come to Lady Sneerwell's too. 
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SirRUr T. Well, weU, 111 call in just to look 
after my own character. 

Lady T. Then indeed you must make haste afto- 
me, or you'll be too late. So, good bye to ye. 

\E3^t Lady Teazle. 

Sir Biter T. So — I have gained much by my 
intended expostulation : yet, with what a channing 
air she contradicts every thing I say, and how pleas- 
ingly she shows her contempt for my authority I 
Well, though I can't make her love me, there is 
great satisfaction in quarrelling with her; and I 
think she never appears to such advantage as when 
she is doing every thing in her power to plague me. 
{ExU. 

SCENE II. 
At Lady Sneerwell's. 

Enter Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Candour, Crab- 
tree, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and Joseph 
Surface. 

Lady Sneer. Nay, positively, we will hear it. 
Joseph S. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means. 
Sir Betij. B. plague on't, uncle ! 'tis mere 

nonsense. 

Crabt. No, no; 'fore Gad, very clever for an 

extempore ! 
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SirBer^. B. But, ladies, you should be acquainted 
with the drcumstance. You must know, that one 
day last week, as Lady Betty Curricle was taking 
the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of duodecimo 
I^iaeton, she desired me to write some verses on her 
ponies; upon which I took out my pocket-book, 
and in one moment produced the following: 

Sure never were seen two snch beftntifal ponies; 
Other horses are clowns, bat these macaronies : 
To give them this title I'm sure can't be wrong, 
Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so long. 

Crabt There, ladies, done in the smack of a whip, 
and on horseback too. 

Joseph S, A very Phoebus, mounted — indeed. 
Sir Benjamin. 

Sir Befij. B. O dear, sir ! trifles — trifles. 

Bfiter Lady Teazle and Maria. 

Mrs. Can. I must have a copy. 

Lady Sneer. Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see 
Sr Peter? 

Latfy T. I believe he'll wait on your ladyship 
presently. 

Zady Sneer. Maria, my love, you look grave. 
Come, you shall sit down to piquet with Mr. 
Surface. 
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Maria, I take very little pleasure in cards — how- 
ever, I'll do as you please. 

Lady 71 I am surprised Mr. Surface should sit 
down with her ; I thought he would have embraced 
this opportunity of speaking to me, before Sir Peter 
came. [Aside. 

Mrs, Can, Now, I'll die, but you are so scandal- 
ous, I'll forswear your society. 

Lady T, What's the matter, Mrs, Candour ? 

Mrs, Can, They'll not allow our friend Miss Ver- 
million to be handsome. 

Lady Sneer, O surely she is a pretty woman. 

Crabt, I am very glad you think so, ma'am. 

Mrs, Can, She has a charming fresh colour. 

Lady T, Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

Mrs, Can, O fie! I'll swear her colour is natural; 
I have seen it come and go. 

Lady T, I dare swear you have, ma'am : it goes 
off at night, and comes again in the morning. 

Sir Benj, B, True, ma'am, it not only comes and 
goes, but, what's more — egad, her maid can fetch 
and carry it! 

Mrs, Can, Ha! ha! ha! how I hate to hear you 
talk so ! But surely now, her sister />, or wasy very 
handsome. 

Crabt, Who ? Mrs. Evergreen ? O Lord ! she's 
six and fifty if she's an hour ! 
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Mrs, Can. Now positively you wrong her; fifty- 
two or fifty-three is the utmost — and I don't think 
she looks more. 

SirBenj, B. Ah 1 there's no judging by her looks, 
unless one could see her face. 

Laefy Sneer. Well, well, if Mrs, Evergreen does 
take some pains to repair the ravages of time, you 
must allow she e£fects it with great ingenuity ; and 
surely that's better than the careless manner in 
which the widow Ochre chalks her wrinkles. 

iSSr> Benj. B. Nay, now. Lady Sneerwell, you are 
severe upon the widow. Come, come, 'tis not that 
she paints so ill — but when she has finished her 
face, she joins it so badly to her neck, that she 
looks like a mended statue, in which the connois- 
seur sees at once that the head's modem, though 
the trunk's antique. 

Crabt. Hal ha 1 ha ! well said, nephew ! 

Mrs. Can. Hal hal hal well, you make me 
laugh ; but I vow I hate you for it. — ^What do you 
think of Miss Simper ? 

Sir Benj. B. Why, she has very pretty teeth. 

Lady T. Yes, and on that account, when she is 
neither speaking nor laughing (which very seldom 
happens), she never absolutely shuts her mouth, 
but leaves it always on a jar, as it were, — thus 

\Shows her teeth. 

Vol. II. 7 
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Mrs, Can, How can you be so ill-natured ? 

Lady T. Nay, I allow even that's better than the 
pains Mrs. Prim takes to conceal her losses in front 
She draws her mouth till it positively resembles the 
aperture of a poor's box, and all her words appear 
to slide out edgewise, as it were, — thus-^ffow do 
you doy fnadam f YeSy madam. 

Lady Sneer, Very well. Lady Teazle; I see you 
can be a little severe. 

Lady T, In defence of a friend it is but justice. 
— But here comes Sir Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir Peter T, Ladies, your most obedient — Mercy 
on me ! here is the whole set ! a character dead at 
every word, I suppose. [Aside. 

Mrs, Can, I am rejoiced you are come, Sir Peter. 
They have been so censorious — and Lady Teazle 
as bad as any one. 

Sir Peter T, It must be very distressing to you^ 
Mrs. Candour, I dare swear. 

Mrs, Can, O they will allow good qualities to 
nobody; not even good nature to our friend Mrs. 
Pursy. 

Lady T, What, the fat dowager who was at Mrs. 
Quadrille's last night ? 

Mrs, Can, Nay, her bulk is her misfortune; and 
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when she takes such pains to get rid of it, you 
ought not to reflect on Her. 

Lady Sneer. That's very true, indeed. 

Lady T, Yes, I know she almost lives on acids 
and small whey; laces herself by pullies ; and often 
in the hottest noon in summer, you may see her on 
a little squat pony, with her hair plaited up behind 
like a drummer's, and puffing round the Ring on a 
full trot. 

Mrs. Can. I thank you, Lady Teazle, for defend- 
ing her. 

Sir Peter T. Yes, a good defence, truly ! 

Mrs. Can. Truly, Lady Teazle is as censorious 
as Miss Sallow. 

Crabt Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend 
to be censorious — an awkward gawky, without any 
one good point under heaven. 

Mrs. Can. Positively you shall not be so very 
severe. Miss Sallow is a near relation of mine by 
marriage, and as for her person, great allowance is 
to be made; for, let me tell you, a woman labours 
under many disadvantages who tries to pass for a 
girl at six and thirty. 

Lady Sneer. Though, surely, she is handsome 
still — and for the weakness in her eyes, considering 
how much she reads by candlelight, it is not to be 
wondered at. 
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Mrs. Can. True, and then as to her manner; 
upon my word I think it is particularly graceful, 
considering she never had the least education : for 
you know her mother was a Welsh milliner, and her 
father a sugar-baker at Bristol. 

&r Betg. B. Ah ! you are both of you too good- 
natured ! 

Sir Ptter T. Yes, damned good-natured I This 
their own relation I mercy on me .' [Aside, 

Mrs. Can. For my pan, I own I cannot bear to 
hear a friend ill spoken of. 

Sir I\;ter 7. No, to be sure 1 

Sir Benj. B. Oh ! you are of a moral turn, Mrs. 
Candour and I can sit for an hour and hear Lady 
Stucco talk sentiment. 

La^ T: Nay, I vow Lady Stucco is very well 
with the dessert after dinner ; for she's just like the 
French fhiit one cracks for mottos — made up of 
paint and proverb. 

Mrs. Can. Well, I never will join in ridiculing a 
friend ; and so I constantly tell my cousin Ogle, and 
you all know what pretensions she has to be critical 
on beauty. 

Crabt. O to be sure ! she has herself the oddest 
countenance that ever was seen; 'tis a collection 
of features from all the different countries of the 
globe. 
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SirBet^'.B. So she has, indeed — an Irish 
front— 

Crakt. Caledonian locks — 

Sir Ben;. B. Dutch nose — 

CnM. Austrian lips — 

Sir Bern;'. B. Complexion of a ^>aniaid — 

Crabt And teeth h la Chituns — 

Sir Benj. B. In short, her fajce resembles a iMe 
d'kSte at ^>a — where no two guests are oi a na- 
tion— 

CnM. Or a omgress at the dose of a general 
war — idierein all the members, even to her ejres, 
appear to have a difierent interest, and her nose and 
ddn are the only parties likely to join issue. 

Mrs. Can. Ha! ha! ha! 

Sir PtUr T. Mercy on my life I — a person they 
dine with twice a wedL \Aside. 

Lady Sneer. Go, go; you are a couple of provok- 
ing toads. 

Mrs. Can. Nay, but I vow you shaU not carry 
the laugh off so — for give me leave to say, that Mrs. 
Ogle 

SirBtter T. Madam, madam, I beg your pardon 
— there's no stopping these good gendemen's 
tongues. — ^But when I tdl you, Mrs. Candour, that 
the lady they are abusing is a particular Mend of 
mine, I hope youll not take her part 
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Zady Sruer, Ha ! ha I ha I Well said, Sir Peter ! 
but you are a cruel creature, — too phlegmatic 
yourself for a jest, and too peevish to allow wit in 
others. 

Sir Peter T. Ah ! madam, true wit is more nearly 
allied to good-nature than your ladyship is aware 
of. 

Zady T. True, Sir Peter : I believe they are so 
near akin that they can never be united. 

Sir Benj, B, Or rather, madam, suppose them to 
be man and wife, because one seldom sees them 
together. 

Lady T, But Sir Peter is such an enemy to scan- 
dal, I believe he would have it put down by parlia- 
ment. 

Sir Ptter T, Tore heaven, madam, if they were 
to consider the sporting with reputation of as much 
importance as poaching on manors, and pass an act 
for the preservation of fame, I believe there are 
many would thank them for the bill. 

Lady Sneer, O Lud! Sir Peter; would you deprive 
us of our privileges ? 

Sir Peter T, Ay, madam ; and then no person 
should be permitted to kill characters and run down 
reputations, but qualified old maids and disappointed 
widows. 

Lady Sneer, Go, you monster ! 
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Mrs. Can. But, surely, you would not be quite so 
severe on those who only report what they hear ? 

Sir Ptter T. Yes, madam, I would have law mer- 
chant for them too ; and in all cases of slander cur- 
rency, whenever the drawer of the lie was not to be 
found, the injured parties should have a rig^t to 
come on any of the indorsers. 

Crabt Well, for my part, I believe there never 
was a scandalous tale without some foundation. 

Sir Peter T. O, nine out of ten of the malicious 
inventions are founded on some ridiculous misrep- 
resentation ! 

Lady Sneer, Come, ladies, shall we sit down to 
cards in the next room ? 

Enter a Servant, who whispers Sir Peter. 

Sir Peter T. Til be with them directly.— I'll get 
away unperceived. [Apart. 

Lady Sneer. Sir Peter, you are not going to leave 
us? 

Sir Peter T. Your ladyship must excuse me; I'm 
called away by particular business. But I leave 
my character behind me. [Exit Sir Peter. 

Sir Benj. B. Well — certainly. Lady Teazle, that 
lord of yours is a strange being : I could tell you 
some stcmes of him would make you laugh heartily 
if he were not your husband. 
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Lady T. O, pray don't mind that; — come, do 
let's hear them. 

[Joins the rest of the company going 
into the next room. 

Joseph S. Maiia, I see you have no satisfaction 
in this society. 

Maria. How is it possible I should ? — If to raise 
malicious smUes at the infirmities or misfortunes of 
those who have never injured us be the province of 
wit OF humour, Heaven grant me a double portion 
of dulness ! 

Joseph S. Yet they appear more ill-natured than 
they are,— they have no malice at heart. 

Maria. Then is their conduct still more con- 
temptible ; for, in my opinion, nothing could excuse 
the interference of their tongues, but a natural and 
uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

Joseph S, Undoubtedly, madam; and it has al- 
ways been a sentiment of mine, that to propagate a 
malicious truth wantonly is more despicable than 
to falsify from revenge. But can you, Maiia, feel 
thus for others, and be unkind to me alone ?-— Is 
hope to be denied the tenderest passion 7 

Maria. Why will you distress roe by renewing 
the subject ? 

Joseph S. Ah, Maria I you would not treat me 
thus, and oppose your guardian. Sir Peter's will, 
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but that I see that profligate Charles is still a 
favoured rivaL 

Maria, Ungenerously urged ! — But whatever my 
sentiments are for that unfortunate young man, be 
assured I shall not feel more bound to give him up, 
because his distresses have lost him the regard even 
ofalMTother. 

Joseph S. Nay, but Maria, do not leave me with 

a fix>wn: by all that's honest, I swear Gad's 

life, here's Lady Teazle! — [Aside.] You must 

not — no, you shall not — for, though I have the 
greatest regard for Lady Teade— — 

Maria. Lady Teazle ! 

Joseph S. Yet were Sir Peter to suspect— 



Enter Lady Teazle, and comes forward. 

Lady T. What is this, pray ? Do you take her 
for me ? — Child, you are wanted in the next room. 
— [Exit Maria.] — What is all this, pray ? 

Jouph S. O, the most unlucky circumstance in 
nature ! Maria has somehow suspected the tender 
concern I have for your happiness, and threatened 
to acquaint Sir Peter with her suspicions, and I was 
just endeavouring to reason with her when you 
came in. 

Lady T. Indeed ! but you seemed to adopt a 
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very tender mode of reasoning — do you usually 
argue on your knees ? 

Joseph S. O, she's a child, and I thought a little 
bombast— But, Lady Teazle, when aie you to give 
me your judgmrat on my libiary, as you promised ? 

Lady T, No, no ; I begin to think it would be 
imprudent, and you luiow I admit you as a lover 
no farther than fashion sanctions. 

Joseph S. True — a mere platonic cicisbeo — 
what every wife is entitled to. 

Lady T. Certainly, one roust not be out of the 
fashion. — However, I have so much of my country 
prejudices left, that, though ^ Peter's ill-humour 
may vex me ever so, it never shall provoke me 
to 

Joseph S. The only revenge in your power. — 
Well — I applaud your moderation. 

Lady T. Go — you are an insinuating wretch. 
■ But we shall be missed — let us join the com- 
pany. 

Joseph S. But we had best not retum together. 

Lady T. Well — don't stay; for Maria sha'n't 
come to hear any more of your reasoning, I prom- 
ise you. \E3nt Lady Teazle. 

Joseph S. A curious dilemma my politics have 
run me into ! I wanted, at first, only to ingratiate 
myself with Lady Teazle, that she might not be my 
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enemy with Maria; and I have, I don't know how, 
become her serious lover. Sincerely I begin to 
wish I had never made such a point of gaining so 
very good a character, for it has led me into so 
many cursed rogueries that I doubt I shall be ex- 
posed at last \Eocit 

SCENE III. 

Sir Peter Teazle's. 
Enter Rowley and Sir Oliver Surface. 

^r Oliver S. Ha ! ha ! ha ! So my old friend is 
married, hey ? — a yoimg wife out of the country. — 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! that he should have stood bluff to 
old bachelor so long, and sink into a husband at 
last 

Rowley. But you must not rally him on the sub- 
ject, Sir Oliver : 'tis a tender point, I assure you, 
though he has been married only seven months. 

Sir Oliver S, Then he has been just half a year 

on the stool of repentance! — Poor Peter! 

But you say he has entirely given up Charles, — 
never sees him, hey ? 

Rowley. His prejudice against him is astonishing, 
and I am sure, gready increased by a jealousy of 
him with Lady Teazle, which he has industriously 
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been led into by a scandalous society in the neigh- 
bourhood, who have contributed not a little to 
Charies's ill name. Whereas, the truth is, I believe, 
if the lady is partial to either of them, his brother is 
the favourite. 

Sir Oliver S, Ay, I know there are a set of mali- 
cious, prating, prudent gossips, both male and female, 
who murder characters to kill time ; and will rob a 
young fellow of his good name, before he has years 
to know the value of it.— But I am not to be preju- 
diced against my nephew by such, I promise you. 
— No, no, — if Charles has done nothing false or 
mean, I shall compound for his extravagance. 

Rowley, Then, my life on't, you will reclaim him. 

Ah, sir ! it gives me new life to find that your 

heart is not turned against him; and that the son 
of my good old master has one friend, however, 
left. 

Sir Oliver S, What, shall I forget, Master Row- 
ley, when I was at his years myself? — Egad, my 
brother and I were neither of us very prudent 
youths; and yet, I believe, you have not seen 
many better men than your old master was. 

Rowley, Sir, 'tis this reflection gives me assurance 
that Charles may yet be a credit to his family. — 
But here comes Sir Peter. 

Sir Oliver S, Egad, so he does. — Mercy on me ! 
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— he's greatly altered — and seems to have a set- 
tled married look I One may read husband in his 
face at this distance ! 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir P^ter T. Hah ! Sir Oliver — my old friend I 
Welcome to England a thousand times ! 

Sir Oliver S. Thank you — thank you, Sir Peter ! 
and i'faith I am glad to find you well, believe me. 

Sir Beter T. Oh ! 'tis a long time since we met — 
fifteen years, I doubt, Sir Oliver, and many a cross 
accident in the time. 

Sir Oliver S. Ay, I have had my share. — But, 
what ! I find you are married, hey ? — Well, well 
— it can't be helped — and so — I wish you joy 
with all my heart. 

Sir Peter T. Thank you, thank you. Sir Oliver. — 
Yes, I have entered into — the happy state; — but 
well not talk of that now. 

•Sir Olivers. True, true. Sir Peter: old fiiends 
should not begin on grievances at first meeting — 
no, no, no.— 

Rowley. Take care, pray, sir. — 

Sir Oliver S, Well — so one of my nephews is a 
wild fellow, hey ? 

Sir Rter 7! WUd ! — Ah ! my old fiicnd, I 
grieve for your disappointment there; he's a lost 
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young man, indeed. However, his biotheT will 
make yon amends ; Joseph is, indeed, what a youth 
should be. Every body in the woiid speaks well of 
him. 

Sir Oliver S. I am sorry to hear it ; he has too 
good a character to be an honest fellow. Every 
body speaks well of him ! — Pshaw ! then he has 
bowed as low to knaves and fools as to the honest 
dignity of genius and virtue. 

Sir Rter T. What, Sir Oliver ! do you blame him 
for not making enemies ? 

^r Oliver S. Yes, if he has merit enough to de- 
serve them. 

Sir Biter T. Well, well — you'll be convinced 
when you know him. "Tis edification to hear him 
'converse; he professes the noblest sentiments. 

Sir Oliver S. Oh ! plague of his sentiments ! If 
he salutes me with a scrap of morality in his mouth, 
I shall be sick direcdy.— But, however, don't mis- 
take me. Sir Peter; I don't mean to defend 
Charles's errors : but before I form my judgment 
jf either of them, I intend to make a trial of their 
learts ; and my friend Rowley and I have planned 
iomething for the purpose. 

Rowley. And Sir Peter shall own for once he has 
l>een mistaken. 

Sir Peter T. Oh ! my life on Joseph's honour. 
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Sir Oliver S. Well — come, give us a bottle of 
good wine, and well drink the lads' health, and tell 
you our sdieme. * 

Sir Peter T. Allans then ! 

Sir Oliver S. And don't, Sir Peter, be so severe 
against your old friend's son. Odds my life 1 I am 
not sorry that he has run out of the course a little : 
for my part, I hate to see prudence clinging to the 
green succours of youth ; 'tis like ivy round a sap- 
ling, and spoils the growth of the tree. [jExeunl, 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

Sir Peter Teazle's. 

Enter Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Oliver Surface, 

and Rowley. 

Sir Peter T, Well, then, we will see this fellow 
first, and have our wine afterwards: — but how is 
this, master Rowley ? I don't see the jet of your 
scheme. 

Rowley, Why, sir, this Mr. Stanley, who I was 
speaking of, is nearly related to them by their 
mother. He was a merchant in Dublin, but has 
been ruined by a series of undeserved misfortunes. 
He has applied, by letter, to Mr. Surface and 
Charles : from the former he has received nothing 
but evasive promises of future service, while Charles 
has done all that his extravagance has left him 
power to do ; and he is, at this time, endeavouring 
to raise a sum of money, part of which, in the 
midst of his own distresses, I know he intends for 
the service of poor Stanley. 

Sir Oliver S, Ah ! — he is my brother's son. 
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Sir BeUr T, Well, but how is Sir Oliver person- 
ally to 

Rowley. Why, sir, I will inform Charles and his 
brother, that Stanley has obtained permission to 
apply personaUy to his friends, and as they have 
neither of them ever seen him, let Sr Oliver assume 
his character, and he will have a fair opportunity of 
judging, at least, of the benevolence of their dispo- 
sitions ; and bdieve me, sir, you will find in the 
youngest brother, one, who, in the midst of folly 
and dissipation, has still, as our immortal bard ex- 
presses it, — " a heart to pity, and a hand, open as 
day, for melting charity." 

Sir Peter T. Pshaw ! What signifies his having 
an open hand or purse either, when he has nothing 
left to give ? Well, well — make the trial, if you 
please. But where is the fellow whom you brought 
for Sir Oliver to examine, relative to Charles's 
afiairs? 

Rowley. Below, waiting his commands, and no 
one can give him bettar intelligence. This, Sir 
Oliver, is a fiiendly Jew, who, to do him justice, 
has done every thing in his power to bring your 
nephew to a proper sense of his extravagance. 

Sir Ikter T. Pray let us have him in. 

Rowley. Desire Mr. Moses to walk up stairs. 

[Apart to Servant. 
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Sit Peter T. But, pray, why should you suppose 
he will speak the truth ? 

Rowley, Oh I I have convmced him that he has 
no chance of recovering certain sums advanced to 
Charles, but through the bounty of Sir Oliver, who 
he knows is arrived ; so that you may depend on 
his fidelity to his own interests: I have also 
another evidence in my power, one Snake, whom I 
have detected in a matter little short of forgery, and 
shall speedily produce him to remove some of your 
prejudices. 

AV Peter T. I have heard too much on that 
subject. 

Rowley, Here comes the honest Israelite. — 

Enter Moses. 

—This is Sir Oliver. 

Sir Oliver S, Sir, I understand you have lately 
had great dealings with my nephew, Charles. 

Moses. Yes, Sir Oliver, I have done all I could 
for him ; but he was ruined before he came to me 
for assistance. 

Sir Oliver S. That was unlucky, truly; for you 
have had no opportunity of showing your talents. 

Afoses, None at all; I hadn't the pleasure of 
knowing his distresses till he was some thousands 
worse than nothing. 
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Sir Oliver S, Unfortunate, indeed! — But I sup- 
pose you have done all in your power for him, 
honest Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, he knows that; — this very evening 
I was to have brought him a gentleman from the 
city, who does not know him, and will^ I believe, 
advance him some money. 

Sir Peter T. What, — one Charles has never had 
money from before ? 

Moses. Yes, — Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars, 
formerly a broker. 

iSirr Pieter T, £gad. Sir Oliver, a thought strikes 
mel—— Charles, you say, does not know Mr. 
Premium ? 

Moses. Not at all. 

SirJPeter T. Now then. Sir Oliver, you may have 
a better opportunity of satisfying yourself than by 
an old romancing tale of a poor relation : go with my 
friend Moses, and represent Premium, and then, I'll 
answer for it, you'll see your nephew in all his glory. 

Sir Oliver S. Egad, I like this idea better than 
the other, and I may visit Joseph afterwards as Old 
Stanley. 

Sir Peter T. True — so you may. 

Rowley. Well, this is taking Charles rather at a 
disadvantage, to be sure; — however, Moses, you 
understand Sir Peter, and will be faithful ? 
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Moses, You may depend upon me; — this is near 
the time I was to have gone. 

Sir Oliver S. I'll accompany you as soon as you 

please, Moses But hold! I have forgot one 

thing — how the plague shall I be able to pass for a 
Jew? 

Moses, There's no need — the principal is Chris- 
tian. 

Sir Oliver S, Is he ? I'm very sorry to hear it. 
But then again, a'n't I rather too smartly dressed 
to look like a money lender ? 

Sir Peter T, Not at all; 'twould not be out of 
character, if you went in your own carriage — would 
it, Moses? 

Moses, Not in the least. 

Sir Oliver S, Well — but how must I talk?— 
there's certainly some cant of usury and mode of 
treating that I ought to know. 

Sir Peter T, O ! there's not much to learn. The 
great point, as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough 
in your demands — hey, Moses ? 

Moses, Yes, that's a very great point. 

Sir Oliver S, I'll answer for't I'll not be wanting 
in that. I'll ask him eight or ten per cent, on the 
loan, at least. 

Moses, If you ask him no more than that, you'll 
be discovered immediately. 
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Sir Oliver S, Hey ! — what the plague ! — how 
much then ? 

Moses. That depends upon the circumstances. If 
he appears not very anxious for the supply, you 
should require only forty or fifty per cent. ; but if 
you find him in great distress, and want the monies 
very bad, you may ask double. 

Sir Btter T. A good honest trade you're learn- 
ing. Sir Oliver ! 

Sir Oliver S. Truly, 1 think so — and not unprof* 
itable. 

Moses. Then, you know, you hav'n't the monies 
yourself, but are forced to bcnrow them for him of 
an old fiiend. 

Sir Oliver S, Oh I I borrow it of a firiend, do I ? 

Moses. And your friend is an unconscionable 
dog : but you can't help that 

Sir Oliver S. My friend an unconscionable dog ? 

Moses. Yes, and he himself has not the monies 
by him, but is forced to sell stock at a great loss. 

Sir Oliver S. He is forced to sell stock at a great 
loss, is he ? Well, that's very kind of him. 

SirRterT. I'faith, Sir Oliver— Mr. Premium, I 
mean, you'll socm be master of the trade. But, 
Moses I would not you have him run out a little 
against the Annuity Bill ? That would be in char- 
acter, I should think. 
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Mos€s, Very much. 

Rowley, And lament that a young man now must 
be at years of discretion before he is suffered to ruin 
himself ? 

Moses, Ay, great pity I 

Sir Feter T, And abuse the public for allowing 
merit to an act, whose only object is to snatch mis- 
fortune and imprudence from the rapacious gripe 
of usury, and give the minor a chance of inheriting 
his estate without being undone by coming into 
possession. 

Sir Oliver S, So — so — Moses shall give me far- 
ther instructions as we go together. 

Sir Peter T, You will not have much time, for 
your nephew lives hard by. 

Sir Oliver S, O ! never fear : my tutor appears so 
able, that though Charles lived in the next street, it 
must be my own fault if I am not a complete rogue 
before I turn the comer. 

[Exeunt Sir Oliver Surface and Moses. 

Sir Peter T, So, now, 1 think Sir Oliver will be 
convinced: you are partial, Rowley, and would 
have prepared Charles for the other plot. 

Rowley, No, upon my word. Sir Peter. 

Sir Peter T, Well, go bring me this Snake, and 
I'll hear what he has to say presently. — I see Maria, 
and want to speak with her. [Exit Rowley.] I 
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should be glad to be convinced my suspicions of 
Lady Teazle and Charles were unjust. I have 
never yet opened my mind on this subject to my 
friend Joseph — I am determined I will do it — he 
will give me his opinion sincerely. 

Enter Maria. 

So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with you ? 

Maria. No, sir; he was engaged. 

Sir Ftter T. Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the 
more you converse with that amiable young man, 
what return his partiality for you deserves ? 

Maria. Indeed, Sir Peter, your frequent impor- 
tunity on this subject distresses me extremely — you 
compel me to declare, that I know no man who 
has ever paid me a particular attention, whom I 
would not prefer to Mr. Surface. 

Sir Ptter T. So — here's perverseness ! — No, no, 
Maria, 'tis Charles only whom you would prefer. Tis 
evident his vices and follies have won your heart. 

Maria. This is unkind, sir. You know I have 
obeyed you in neither seeing nor corresponding 
with him : I have heard enough to convince me 
that he is unworthy my regard. Yet I cannot think 
it culpable, if, while my understanding severely con- 
demns his vices, my heart suggests some pity for 
his distresses. 
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Stricter T, Well, well, pity him as much as you 
please; but give your heart and hand to a worthier 
object. 

Maria. Never to his brother 1 

Sir Btter T, Go — perverse and obstinate! but 
take care, madam ; you have never yet known what 
the authority of a guardian is : don't compel me to 
inform you of it 

Maria: I can only say, you shall not have just 
reason. Tis true, by my (lather's will, I am for a 
short period bound to regard you as his substitute ; 
but must cease to think you so, when you would 
compel me to be miserable. [Exit Maria. 

Sir JPeter T, Was ever man so crossed as I am ? 
every thing conspiring to fret me ! I had not been 
involved in matrimony a fortnight, before her father, 
a hale and hearty man, died, on purpose, I believe, 
for the pleasure of plaguing me with the care of his 
daughter. But here comes my helpmate ! She ap- 
pears in great good humour. How happy I should 
be if I could tease her into loving me, though but 

a little ! 

£nter Lady Teazle. 

Zady T. Lud ! Sir Peter, I hope you hav'n't been 
quarrelling with Maria ? It is not using me well to 
be ill-humoured when I am not by. 

Sir Peter 71 Ah ! Lady Teazle, you might have 
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the power to make me good-humoured at all 
times. 

Lady 7! I am sure I wish I had; for I want you 
to be iQ a charming sweet temper at this moment 
Do be good-humoured now, and let me have two 
hundred pounds, wiU you ? 

Sir Btter T. Two hundred pounds ! what, an*t I 
to be in a good humour without paying for it ? But 
speak to me thus, and i'faith there's nothing I could 
refuse you. You shall have it; but seal me a bond 
for the repayment 

Lady T. O no — there — my note of hand will 
do as well. [Q^ering her hand. 

Sir JPeier T. And you shall no longer reproach 
me with not giving you an independent setdement. 
I mean shortly to surprise you : — but shall we al- 
ways live thus, hey ? 

Zady T. If you please. I*m sure I don't care how 
soon we leave oflf quarrelling, provided you'll own 
you were tired first 

Sir Feter T, Well — then let our future contest 
be, who shall be most obliging. 

Lady T, I assure you. Sir Peter, good nature 
becomes you — you look now as you did before we 
were married, when you used to walk with me 
under the elms, and tell me stories of what a 
gallant you were in your youth, and chuck me 
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under the chin, you would; and ask me if I thought 
I could love an old fellow, who would deny me 
nothing — didn't you ? 

SirPtter T. Yes, yes, and you were as kind and 
attentive — 

Zady T. Ay — so I was, and would always take 
your part, when my acquaintance used to abuse 
you, and turn you into ridicule. 

Sir Peter T. Indeed ! 

Lady T, Ay, and when my cousin Sophy has 
called you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and laughed 
at me for thinking of marrying one who might be 
my father, I have always defended you, and said, I 
didn't think you so ugly by any means, and I dared 
say you'd make a very good sort of a husband. 

Sir Pet^r T. And you prophesied right; and we 
shall now be the happiest couple — 

Zady T. And never differ again ? 

Sir Peter T, No, never! — though at the same 
time, indeed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch 
your temper very seriously; for in all our little 
quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, my love, you 
always began first. 

Lady T, I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter: 
indeed, you always gave the provocation. 

Sir Peter T, Now see, my angel! take care — 
contradicting isn't the way to keep friends. 
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L€uly T. Then don't you begin it, my love ! 

Sir Peter 7, There, now! you — you are going 
on. You don't perceive, my life, that you are just 
doing the very thing which you know always makes 
me angry. 

Lady T. Nay, you know if you will be angry 
without any reason, my dear — 

Sir Peter T, There! now you want to quarrel 
again. 

Lady T. No, I am sure I don't : — but if you will 
be so peevish — 

Sir Peter T, There now ! who begins first ? 

Lady T. Why you, to be sure. I said nothing 
— but there's no bearing your temper. 

Sir Peter T. No, no, madam : the fault's in your 
own temper. 

Lady T. Ay, you are just what my cousin Sophy 
said you would be. 

Sir Peter T. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, 
impertinent gipsy. 

Lady T. You are a great bear, I'm sure, to abuse 
my relations. 

S^ Peter T. Now may all the plagues of mar- 
riage be doubled on me, if ever I try to be friends 
with you any more ! 

Lady T. So much the better. 

Sir Peter T. No, no, madam : 'tis evident you 
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never cared a pin for me, and I was a madman to 
marry you — a pert, rural coquette, that had refused 
half the honest 'squires in the neighbourhood. 

Zady T. And I am sure I was a fool to marry 
you — an old dangling bachelor, who was single at 
fifty, only because he never could meet widi any 
one who would have him. 

5i> Bsier T. Ay, ay, madam; but you were 
pleased enough to listen to me : you never had 
such an offer before. 

Lady T. No ! didn't I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, 
who every body said would have been a better 
match ? for his estate is just as good as yours, and 
he has broke his neck since we have been married. 

Sir PiUr T. I have done with you, madam t 
You are an unfeeling, ungrateful — but there's an 
end of every thing. 1 believe you capable of every 
thing that is bad. — Yes, madam, I now believe the 
reports relative to you and Charles, madam. — 
Yes, madam, you and Chailes are — not without 
grounds. 

Lady T. Take care, Sir Peter! you had better 
not insinuate any such thing I 111 not be suspected 
without cause, I promise you. 

Sir Peter T. Very well, madam ! veiy well ! A 
sef>arate maintenance as soon as you please. Yes, 
madam, or a divorce!-— Ill make an example of 
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mysdf for the benefit of all old bachelors. — Let us 
separate, madam. 

Ijufy T, Agreed! agreed ! — And now, my dear 
Sir Peter, we are of a mind once more, we may be 
the happiest couple — and never differ again, you 
know — ha! ha! ha! Well, you are going to be 
in a passion, I see, and I shall only interrupt you — 
so, bye — bye. \E3cit, 

Sir Ftter T, Plagues and tortures! Can't I 
make her angry either ! Oh, I am the most misera- 
Ue feDow ! but 111 not bear her presuming to keep 
her temper : no ! she may break my heart, but she 
sha'n't keep her temper. [£xtt. 

SCENE II. 

Charles Surface's House. 

Enter Trip, Moses, and Sir Oliver Surface. 

THp. Here, master Moses! if you'll stay a 
moment, I'll try whether — what's the gentleman's 
name? 

Sir Oliver S. Mr. Moses, what is my name ? 

Moses. Mr. Premium. 

Dip. Premium — very well. 

[Exit Trip, taking snuff. 

Sir Oliver S. To judge by the servants, one 
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wouldn't believe the master was ruined. But what ! 
— sure, this was my brother's house ? 

Moses. Yes, sir; Mr. Charles bought it of Mr. 
Joseph, with the furniture, pictures, &c. just as the 
old gentleman left it. Sir Peter thought it a piece 
of extravagance in him. 

Sir Oliver S. In my mind, the other's economy 
in selling it to him was more reprehensible by half. 

£nter Trip. 

Dip, My master says you must wait, gentlemen : 
he has company, and can't speak with you yet. 

Sir Oliver S, If he knew who it was wanted to 
see him, perhaps he would not send such a message ? 

Ihp. Yes, yes, sir; he knows you are here — 
I did not forget little Premium : no, no, no. 

Sir Oliver S. Very well ; and I pray, sir, what 
may be your name ? 

TVip. Trip, sir ; my name is Trip, at your serv- 
ice. 

Sir Oliver S. Well then, Mr. Trip, you have a 
pleasant sort of place here, I guess ? 

Thp. Why, yes — here are three or four of us 
pass our time agreeably enough; but then our 
wages are sometimes a little in arrear — and not 
very great either — but fifty pounds a year, and find 
our own bags and bouquets. 
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.Sir Oliver S. Bags and bouquets ! halters and 
bastinadoes ! [Aside. 

THp. Aj[idyh'propoSy Moses — have you been able 
to get me that little bill discounted ? 

.Sir Oliver S. Wants to raise money too ! — mercy 
on me ! Has his distresses too, I warrant, like a 
lord, and affects creditors and duns. [Aside. 

Moses. 'Twas not to be done, indeed, Mr. Trip. 

jyip. Good lack, you surprise me ! My friend 
Brush has indorsed it, and I thought when he put 
his name at the back of a bill 'twas the same as 
cash. 

Moses. No ! 'twouldn't do. 

IHp. A small sum — ^but twenty poimds. Hark'ee, 
Moses, do you think you couldn't get it me by way 
of annuity ? 

Sir Oliver S. An annuity ! ha ! ha ! a footman 
raise money by way of annuity ! Well done, luxury, 
egad ! [Aside. 

Moses. Well, but you must insure your place. 

THp. O with all my heart ! I'll insure my place, 
and my life too, if you please. 

Sir Oliver S. It's more than I would your neck. 

[Aside. 

Moses. But is there nothing you could deposit ? 

Dip. Why, nothing capital of my master's ward- 
robe has dropped lately; but I could give you a 
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mortgage on some of his winter dothes, with equity 
of redemption before November — or you shall 
have the reversion of the French velvet, or a post- 
obit on the blue and silver : — these, I should think, 
Moses, with a few pair of point ruffles, as a collateral 
security — hey, my little fellow ? 
Moses. Well, well. [Be// rings, 

2Hp. Egad, I heard the bell ! I believe, gentle- 
men, I can now introduce you. Don't forget the 
annuity, little Moses ! This way, gentlemen. I'll 
insure my place, you know. 

Sir 0/iver S, If the man be a shadow of the 
master, this is the temple of dissipation indeed 1 

\Exeunt 

SCENE III. 

Charles Surface, Careless, b*c, b*c, at a tab/e 

with wine^ &*c. 

Char/es S. 'Fore heaven, 'tis true ! — there's the 
great degeneracy of the age. Many of our acquaint- 
ance have taste, spirit, and politeness ; but, plague 
on't, they won't drink. 

Care/ess. It is so indeed, Charles ! they give into 
all the substantial luxuries of«the table, and abstain 
from nothing but wine and wit. O certainly society 
suffers by it intolerably ; for now, instead of the 
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social spirit of raillery that used to mantle over a 
glass of bright Burgundy, their conversation is be- 
come just like the Spa water they drink, which has 
all the pertness and flatulence of Champaigne, with- 
out the spirit or flavour. 

1st Gent But what are they to do who love play 
better than wine ? 

Careless. True: there's Sir Harry diets himself 
for gaming, and is now under a hazard regimen. 

Charles S. Then hell have the worst of it What ! 
you wouldn't train a horse for the course by keep- 
ing him fix>m com ? For my part, egad, I am never 
so successful as when I am a little merry : let me 
throw on a bottle of Champaigne, and I never lose 
— at least, I never fed my losses, which is exacdy 
the same thing. 

2d Gent Ay, that I believe. 

Charles S. And then, what man can pretend to 
be a believer in love, who is an abjurer of wine ? 
Tis the test by which the lover knows his own 
heart Fill a dozen bumpers to a dozen beauties, 
and she that floats atop is the maid that has be- 
witched you. 

Careless, Now then, Charles, be honest, and give 
us your real favourite. 

Charles S. Why, I have withheld her only in 
compassion to you. If I toast her, you must give 

Vol. II. 11 
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a round of her peeis, which is impossible — on 
eaith. 

CanUa. Ohl then well find some canonized 
vestals or heathen goddesses that will do, I warrant 1 

Charles S. Here then, bumpers, you rogues I 
bumpers 1 Maria I Maria I — 

Sir Harry B. Maria who ? 

Charles S. O damn the surname — 'tis too formal 
to be registered in Love's calendar; but now, Sir 
Harry, beware, we must have beauty superlative. 

Careless. Nay, never study, Sir Harry: well 
stand to the toast, though your mistress should 
want an eye, and you know you have a song will 
excuse you. 

Sirffarry B. Egad, so I have I and I'll give him 
the song instead of the lady. 

SONG. 

Here's to the maiden of bashlol fifteen ; 

Here's to the widow of fifty ; 
Here's to the flaaating extravagaat qaeui. 
And here's to the housewife tbal's thrifty. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, — 

Drink to the lass, 
I'll warnml she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 
Here's to the charmer whose dimples we prize; 

Now to the maid who has none, sir : 
Here's to the girl with a pair of blue eyes. 
And here's to the nymph with bat fftu, sir. 
Ckomi. Let the tout pass, &c. 
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Here's to the maid with a bosom of snow; 

Now to her that's as brown as a berry: 
Here's to the wife with a face full of woe, 

And now to the girl that is merry. 

Chorus, Let the toast pass, &c 

For let *em be clumsy, or let *em be slim. 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather ; 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 
And let us e'en toast them together. 

Chorus, Let the toast pass, &c. 

All, Bravo! bravo! 

Enter Trip, and whispers Charles Surface. 

Charles S. Gentlemen, you must excuse me a 
little. Careless, take the chair, will you ? 

Careless, Nay, prithee, Charles, what now ? This 
is one of your peerless beauties, I suppose, has dropt 
in by chance ? 

Charles S. No, faith ! To tell you the truth, 'tis 
a Jew and a broker, who are come by appoint- 
ment 

Careless, O damn it ! let's have the Jew in. 

ist Gent, Ay, and the broker too, by all means. 

2d Gent, Yes, yes, the Jew and the broker. 

Charles S. Egad, with all my heart ! Trip, bid 
the gentlemen walk in — though there's one of them 
a stranger, I can tell you. 

Careless, Charles^ let us give them some gener- 
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ous Burgundy, and perhaps theyll grow conscien- 
tious. 

CharUt S. hang 'em, no! wine does but draw 
forth a man's natural qualities ; and to make them 
drink would only be to whet their knaveiy. 

Enter Trii-, Sir Oliver Surface, and Moses. 

Charles S. So, honest Hoses, walk in : walk in, 
pray, Mr. Premium— that's the gentleman's name, 
isn't it, Moses "i 

Moses. Yes, sir. 

Charles S. Set chairs, Trip— sit down, Mr. Pre- 
mium—glasses, Trip — sit down, Moses. Come, 
Mr. Premium, I'll give you a sentiment; here's 
Success to usury! — Moses, fill the gentleman a 
bumper. 

Moses. Success to usury/ 

Careless. Right, Moses — usury is prudence and 
industry, and deserves to succeed. 

Sir Oliver S. Then — here's all the success it de- 
serves I 

Careless. No, no, that won't do 1 Mr. Premium, 
you have demurred at the toast, and must drink it 
in a pint bumper. 

isl Gent. A pint bumper, at least 

Moses. O pray, sir, consider — Mr. Premium's a 
gentieman. 
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Careless. And therefore loves good wine. 

2d Gent Give Moses a quart ^ass— this is 
mutiny, and a high contempt for the chair. 

Careless. Here, now for't ! Ill see justice done, 
to the last drop of my bottle. 

Sir Oliver S. Nay, pray, gentlemen — I did not 
expect this usage. 

Charles S. No, hang it, you sha'n't ! Mr. Pre- 
mium's a stranger. 

Sir Oliver S. Odd! I wish I was well out of 
dieir company. [Aside. 

Careless. Plague on 'em then! — if they don't 
drink, well not sit down with them. Come, Harry, 
the dice are in the next room — Charles, you'll join 
us when you have finished your business with the 
gendemen ? 

Charles S. I will! I will! [Exeunt] Careless! 

Careless. [Returning.] Well! 

Charles S. Pertiaps I may want you. 

Careless. O, you know I am always ready : word, 
note, or bond, 'tis all the same to me. [Exit 

Moses. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of 
the strictest honour and secresy ; and always per- 
forms what he undertakes. Mr. Premium, this is — 

Charles S. Pshaw! have done. — Sir, my friend 
Moses is a very honest fellow, but a little slow at 
expression: he'll be an hour giving us our tides. 
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Mr. Premium, the plain state of the matter is this : 
I am an extravagant young fellow who wants to 
borrow money — you I take to be a prudent old 
fellow^ who have got money to lend. — I am block- 
head enough to give fifty per cent, sooner than not 
have it; and you, I presume, are rogue enough to 
take a hundred if you can get it. Now, sir, you see 
we are acquainted at once, and may proceed to 
business without farther ceremony. 

&r OUver S. Exceeding frank, upon my word. — 
I see, sir, you are not a man of many compliments. 

Charles S, Oh no, sir 1 plain dealing in business 
I always think best. 

Sir Oliver S, Sir, I like you the better for it — 
however, you are mistaken in one thing ; I have no 
money to lend, but I believe I could procure some 
of a friend ; but then he's an unconscionable dog, 
isn't he, Moses ? 

Moses, But you cant't help that 

Sir Oliver S, And must sell stock to accommo- 
date you — mustn't he, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, indeed I You know I always speak 
the truth, and scorn to tell a lie ! 

Charles S. Right. People that speak truth gen- 
erally do : but these are trifles, Mr. Premium. What! 
I know money isn't to be bought without paying 
for't! 
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Sir Oliver S. Well — but what security could you 
give ? You have no land, I suppose ? 

Charles S. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but what's 
in the bough-pots out of the window 1 

Sir Oliver S. Nor any stock, I presume ? 

Charles S. Nothing but live stock — and that's 
only a few pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. 
Premiiun, are you acquainted at all with any of my 
connexions ? 

Sir Oliver S. Why, to say truth, I am. 

Charles S. Then you must know that I have a 
dev'lish rich uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver 
Surface, from whom I have the greatest expecta- 
tions. ? 

Sir Oliver S, That you have a wealthy uncle I 
have heard; but how your expectations will turn 
out is more, I believe, than you can tell. 

Charles S, O no! — there can be no doubt. 
They tell me I'm a prodigious favourite, and that 
he talks of leaving me every thing. 

Sir Oliver S» Indeed ! this is the first I've heard 
of it 

Charles S. Yes, yes, 'tis just so — Moses knows 
'tis true, don't you, Moses ? 

Moses, O yes ! I'll swear to it. 

Sir Oliver S. Egad, they'll persuade me presently 
I'm at Bengal. [Aside. 
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Charles S. Now I propose, Mr. Premium^ if it's 
agreeable to you, a post-obit on Sir Oliver's life ; 
though at the same time the old fellow has been so 
liberal to me, that I give you my word, I should be 
very sorry to hear that any thing had happened to 
him. 

.Sir O/ivcr & Not more than I should, I assure 
you. But the bond you mention happens to be 
just the worst security you could offer me — for I 
might live to a hundred, and nevef see the prin- 
cipal 

Charles S. O yes, you would — the moment Sir 
Oliver dies, you know, you would come on me for 
the money. 

Sir Oliver S. Then I believe I should be the most 
unwelcome dun you ever had in your life. 

Charles S, What I I suppose you're afraid that 
Sir Oliver is too good a life ? 

Sir Oliver S. No, indeed, I am not; though I 
have heard he is as hale and healthy as any man of 
his years in Christendom. 

Charles S. There again now you are misinformed. 
No, no, the climate has hurt him considerably, poor 
uncle Oliver ! Yes, yes, he breaks apace, I'm told 
— and is so much altered lately, that his nearest 
relations don't know him. 

Sir Oliver S. No ! ha ! ha ! ha ! so much altered 
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lately, that his nearest relations don't know him ! 
ha! ha! ha! egad — ha! ha! ha! 

Charles S. Ha! ha! — you're glad to hear that, 
little Premium ? 

Sir Oliver S. No, no, I'm not. 

Charles S. Yes, yes, you are — ha! ha! ha! — 
You know that mends your chance. 

Sir Oliver S. But I'm told Sir Oliver is coming 
over ? — nay, some say he is actually arrived? 

Charles S. Pshaw ! Sure I must know better 
than you whether he's come or not. No, no, rely 
on't he's at this moment at Calcutta — isn't he, 
Moses? 

Moses. O yes, certainly. 

Sir Oliver S. Very true, as you say, you must 
know better than I, though I have it from pretty 
good authority — haven't I, Moses ? 

Moses, Yes, most undoubted ! 

Sir Oliver S. But, sir, as I imderstand you want 
a few hundreds immediately — is there nothing you 
could dispose of? 

Charles S. How do you mean ? 

Sir Oliver S. For instance, now, I have heard 
that your fother left behind him a great quantity of 
massy old plate ? 

Charles S. O Lud! — that's gone long ago. — 
Moses can tell you how better than I can. 

Vol. II. 12 
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Sir Oliver S. Grood lack ! all the family race 
cups and corporation bowls! — [A side, ^ Then it 
was also supposed that his library was one of the 
most valuable and compact 

Charles S. Yes, yes, so it was— vastly too much 
so for a private gentleman. For my part, I was 
always of a communicative disposition, so I thought 
it a shame to keep so much knowledge to myself. 

Sir Oliver S. Mercy upon me ! Learning that 
had run in the family like an heir loom ! [Aside.] 
Pray, what are become of the books ? 

Charles S, You must inquire of the auctioneer, 
Master Premium, for I don't believe even Moses 
can direct you.* 

Moses. I know nothing of books. 

^y Oliver S. So, so, nothing of the family prop- 
erty left, I suppose ? 

Charles S. Not much, indeed ; unless you have 
a mind to the family pictures. I have got a room 
full of ancestors above, and if you have a taste for 
paintings, egad, you shall have 'em a bargain. 

Sir Oliver S. Hey ! what the devil ! sufe, you 
wouldn't sell your forefathers, would you ? 

Charles S. Every man of them to the best bidder. 

Sir Oliver S. What! your great uncles and aunts ? 

Charles S. Ay, and my great grandfathers and 
grandmothers too. 
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Sir Oliver S. Now I give him up. [Aside.] 
What the plague, have you no bowels for your 
own kindred? Odd's life, do you take me for 
Siylock in the play, that you would raise money 
of me on your own flesh and blood ? 

Charles & Nay, my little broker, don't be angry: 
what need you care if you have your money's 
worth? 

Sir Oliver S. Well, 101 be the purchaser; I think 
I can dispose of the family canvas. Oh, I'll never 
forgive him this ! never ! [Aside.] 

Enter Careless. 

Careless. Come, Charles, what keeps you ? 

Charles S. I can't come yet: i'^th we are going 
to have a sale above stairs; here's little Premium 
win buy all my ancestors. 

Careless. O, bum your ancestors ! 

Charles S. No, he may do that afterwards, if he 
pleases. Stay, Careless, we want you : egad, you 
shall be auctioneer; so come along with us. 

Careless. Oh, have with you, if that's the case. 
Handle a hammer as well as a dice-box 1 

Sr Oliver S. Oh, the profligates ! [Aside.] 

Charles S. Come, Moses, you shall be appraiser, 
if we want one. Gad's life, little Premium, you 
don't seem to like the business ? 
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Sir Olivers. O yes, I do, vastly. Ha! ha! ha! 
yes, yes, I think it a rare joke to sdl one's family 
by aucdoD— hat hat — O the prodigal I [Aside.] 

CMarles S. To be sure I when a man wants 
money, where the plague should he get assistance 
if he can't make free with his own relations ? 

[Exeunt 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

Picture Room at Charleys. 

Enter Charles Surface, Sir Oliver Surface, 

Moses, and Careless. 

Charles S, Walk in, gentlemen, pray walk in; — 
here they are, the family of the Surfaces, up to the 
Conquest. 

Sir Oliver S. And, in my opinion, a goodly col- 
lection. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, these are done in the true spirit 
of portrait painting; no volontier grace and expres- 
sion. Not like the works of your modem Raphaels, 
who give you the strongest resemblance, yet con- 
trive to make your portrait independent of you; 
so that you may sink the original and not hurt the 
picture.— No, no ; the merit of these is the inveter- 
ate likeness — all stiff and awkward as the originals, 
and like nothing in human nature besides. 

Sir Oliver 5. Ah ! we shall never see such figures 
of men again. 
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Charles S. I hope not. ^Well, you see, master 

Premium, what a domestic character I am ; here I 

sit of an evening surrounded by my family. But, 

come, get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer; here's 
an old gouty chair of my father's will answer the 
purpose. 

Careless. Ay, ay, this will do. But, Charles, I 

hav'n't a hammer; and what's an auctioneer with- 
out his hammer ? 

Charles S, Egad, that's true; — what parchment 
have we here ? — O, our genealogy in ftill. Here, 
Careless,— you shall have no common bit of 
mahogany, here's the family tree for you, you 
rogue, — this shall be your hammer, and now you 
may knock down my ancestors with their own 
pedigree. 

Sir Oliver S. What an unnatural rogue ! — an ex 
post facto parricide ! \Aside. 

Careless. Yes, yes, here's a bit of your generation 
indeed; — faith, Charles, this is the most convenient 
thing you could have found for the business, for 
'twill serve not only as a hammer, but a catalogue 

into the bargain. Come, begin ^A-going, a- 

going, a-going ! 

Charles S. Bravo, Careless ! — Well, here's my 
great uncle. Sir Richard Raveline, a marvellous 
good general in his day, I assure you. He served 
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in all the Duke of Marlborough's wars, and got 
that cut over his eye at the battle of Malplaquet — 
What say you, Mr. Premium? — look at him — 
there's a hero, not cut out of his feathers, as your 
modem dipt captains are, but enveloped in wig 
and regimentals, as a general should be. — ^What do 
you bid ? 

Moses. Mr. Premium would hzy^you speak. 

Charles S. Why, then, he shall have him for ten 
pounds, and I'm sure that's not dear for a staff- 
officer. 

Sir Oliver S. Heaven deliver me ! his famous 
uncle Richard for ten pounds ! [Aside,] — ^Well, sir, 
I take him at that 

Charles S. Careless, knock down my uncle 
Richard. — Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, 
my great aunt Deborah, done by Kneller, thought 
to be in his best manner, and a very formidable 
likeness. — ^There she is, you see, a shepherdess feed- 
ing her flock. — You shall have her for five pounds 
ten — the sheep are worth the money. 

•Sir Oliver S. Ah ! poor Deborah ! a woman who 
set such a value on herself! [Aside,] — Five pounds 
ten — she's mine. 

Charles S. Knock down my aunt Deborah ! — 
Here, now, are two that were a sort of cousins of 
theirs. You see, Moses, these pictures were done 
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some time ago, when beaux wore wigs, and the 
ladies their own hair. 

Sir OUver S. Yes, truly, head-dresses appear to 
have been a Uttle lower in those days. 

Charles S. Well, take that couple for the same. 

Motes. 'Tis good bargain. 

Charles S. Careless I —This, now, is a grand- 
father of my mother's, a learned judge, well known 
on the western circuit. — What do you rate him at, 
Moses? 

Moses. Four guineas. 

Charles S. Four guineas! — Gad's tife, you don't 
bid me the price of his wig. — Mr. Premium, you 
have more respect for the woolsack; do let us 
knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir Oliver S. By all means. 

Careless. Gone! 

Charles S. And there are two brothers of his, 
William and Walter Blunt, Esquires, both members 
of parliament, and noted speakers, and what's very 
extraordinary, I believe, this is the first time they 
were ever bought or sold. 

Sir Oliver S. That is very extraordinary, indeed I 
111 take them at your own price, for the honour of 
parliament 

Careless. Well s^d, little Premium I— III knock 
them down at forty. 
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Charles S. Here's a joUy fellow — I don't know 
what rdation^ but he was mayor of Manchester : 
take him at eight pomids. 

.Sir Okver S. No, no; six will do for the mayor. 

Charles S. Come^ make it guineas, and I'U throw 
you the two aldermen there into the bargain. 

Sir Oliver S. They're mine. 

Charles S. Cardess, knock down the mayor and 

aldermen. But plague on't, we shall be all day 

retailing in this manner; do let us deal wholesale: 
what say you, little Premium? Give us three 
hundred pounds for the rest of the family in the 
lump. 

Careless. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 

Sir Oliver S, Well, well, any thing to accommo- 
date you ; — they are mine. But there is one por- 
trait which you have always passed over. 

Careless. What, that ill-looking little feUow over 
the settee? 

Sir Oliver S. Yes, sir, I mean that^ though I 
don't think him so ill-looking a little fellow, by any 
means. 

Charles S. What, that?— Oh! thafs my uncle 
Oliver ; 'twas done before he went to India. 

Careless. Your uncle Oliver! — Gad, then you'll 
never be friends, Charles. That, now, to me, is as 
stem a looking rogue as ever I saw; an unforgiving 

Vol. II. 13 
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eye, and a damned disinheriting countenance ! an 
inveterate knave, depend on't. Don't you think so, 
little Premium ? 

Sir Oliver S. Upon my soul, sir, I do not ; I 
think it is as honest a looking face as any in the 
room, dead or alive; — but I suppose uncle Oliver 
goes with the rest of the lumber ? 

Charles S. No, hang it; I'll not part with poor 
Noll. The old fellow has been very good to me, 
and, egad, I'll keep his picture while I've a room to 
put it in. 

Sir Oliver S. The rogue's my nephew after all ! 
[Aside,] — But, sir, I have somehow taken a fancy 
to that picture. 

Charles S. I'm sorry for't, for you certainly will 
not have it. — Oons, haven't you got enough of 
them? 

Sir Oliver S. I forgive him every thing ! [Aside.] 
— But, sir, when I take a whim in my head I don't 
value money. I'll give you as much for that as for 
all the rest. 

Charles S, Don't tease me, master broker; I 
tell you I'll not part with it, and there's an end 
of it. 

Sir Oliver S, How like his father the dog is ! 

[Aside,] — Well, well, I have done. 1 did not 

perceive it before, but I think I never saw such 
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a striking resemblance — \Aade^ Heie is a 

draught for your sum. 

Charles S. Why, 'tis for eight hundred pounds. 

^r Oliver S. You wiU not kt Sir Oliver go ? 

Charles S. Zounds! nol — I tell you once 
more. 

Sir Oliver S. Then never mind the diference, 
we'll balance that another time — but give me your 
hand on the bai^ain; you are an honest fellow, 
Charles — I beg pardon, sir, for being so free. — 
Come, Moses. 

Charles S. Egad, this is a whimsical old fellow 1 
But hark'ee, Premium, you'll prepare lodgings for 
these gentlemen. 

SirOliverS. Yes, yes, I'll send for them in a day 
cw two. 

Charles S. But, bold ; do now send a genteel 
conveyance for them, for, I assure you, they were 
most of them used to ride in their own carriages. 

Sir Oliver S. I wiU, I will — for alt but Oliver. 

CharUs S. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir Oliver S. You're 6xed on that ? 

Charts S. Peremptorily. 

Sir Oliver S. A dear estravagant rogue ! [-Afc^i*.] 

— Good-day 1 — Come, Moses. Let me hear 

DOW who calls him profligate ! 

[Exeunt Sir Ouver Surface and Moses. 
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Careless. Why, this is the oddest genius of the 
sort I ever saw ! 

Charles S. Egad, he's the prince of brokers, I 
think. I wonder how Moses got acquainted with 
so honest a fellow. — Hah! here's Rowley; do, 
Careless, say I'll join the company in a few 
moments. 

Careless. I will — but don't let that old block- 
head persuade you to squander any of that money 
on old musty debts, or any such nonsoise; for 
tradesmen, Charles, are the most exorbitant fel- 
lows. 

Charles S. Very true, and paying them is only 
encouraging them. 

Careless. Nothing else. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, never fear. \Eodt Careless.] 

— Soh ! this was an odd old fdlow, indeed. 

Let me see — two-thirds of this is mine by right, 

five hundred and thirty odd pounds: 'Fore 

Heaven ! I find one's ancestcn^ are more valuable 

relations than I took them for! — Ladies and 

gentlemen, your most obedient and very grateful 

servant. 

Enter Rowley, 

Hah ! old Rowley ! egad, you are just come in time 
to take leave of your old acquaintance. 
Rowley, Yes, I heard they were a going. But I 
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wcmder you can have such spirits under so many 
distresses. 

Charles S. Why, there's the point ! my distresses 
are so many, that I can't afford to part with my 
^irits ; but I shall be rich and splenetic, all in good 
time. However, I suppose you are surprised that 
I am not more sorrowful at parting with so many 
near relations ; to be sure 'tis very affecting : but 
you see they never move a muscle, so why should 
I? 

Rowley. There's no making you serious a mo- 
ment. 

Charles S. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my 
honest Rowley, here, get me this changed directly, 
and take a hundred pounds of it immediately to old 
Stanley. 

^/^tt/Ary. A hundred pounds ! Consider only — 

Charles S. Gad's life, don't talk about it : poor 
Stanley's wants are pressing, and if you don't make 
haste, we shall have some one call that has a better 
right to the money. 

Rowley, Ah! there's the point! I never will 
cease dunning you with the old proverb — 

Charles S. *Be just before you're generous.' — 
Why, so I would if I could; but Justice is an old 
lame hobbling beldame, and I can't get her to keep 
pace with Generosity for the soul of me. 
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RowUy. Yet, Charies, believe me, one hour's 
reflection 

Charles S. Ay, ay, it's all very true ; but, hark'ee, 
Rowley, while I have, by heaven 111 give ; so damn 
your economy, and now for hazard. [Exeunt. 



Enter Sr Oliver Surface and Moses. 

Moses. Well, sir, I think, as Sr Peter said, you 
have seen Mr. Charies in high glory; 'ds great 
pity he's so extravagant 

Sir Oliver S. True, but he would not sdl my 
picture. 

Moses. And loves wine and women so much. 

Sir Oliver S. But he would not sell my pictUK. 

Moses. And games so deep. 

Sir Oliver S. But he would not sell my picture. 
O, here's Rowley. 

Enter Rowley. 

Rowley. So, Sit Oliver, I find you have made a 
purchase 

Sir Oliver S. Yes, yes, our young rake has parted 
with his ancestors like old tapestry. 
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RawUy, And here has he commissioned me to 
re-deliver you part of the purchase money — I 
mean, though, in your necessitous character of old 
Stanley. 

Moses. Ah! there is the pity of all; he is so 
damned charitable. 

Rowley. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the 
hall, who, I'm sure, won't be paid, and this hun- 
dred would satisfy them. 

Sir Oliver S. Well, well, I'll pay his debts, and 
his benevolence too. — But now I am no more a 
broker, and you shall introduce me to the elder 
brother as old Stanley. 

Rowley. Not yet a while; Sir Peter, I know, 
means to call there about this time. 

Enter Trip. 

7Hp. O, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not show- 
ing you out; this way Moses, a word. 

[Exeunt Trip and Moses. 

Sir Oliver S. There's a fellow for you — would 
you believe it, that puppy intercepted the Jew on 
our cotning, and wanted to raise money before he 
got to his master. 

Rowley. Indeed! 

Sir Oliver S. Yes, they are planning an annuity 
business. — ^Ah ! master Rowley, in my days servants 
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were content with the foUies of their masters, when 
they were worn a little thread-bare; but now, they 
have their vices, like their birth-day clothes, with 
the gloss on. \Exeunt 

SCENE III. 

A Library, 

Joseph Surface and a Servant. 

Jasiph S. No letter from Lady Teazle ? 

Serv. No, sir. 

Joseph 5. I am surprised she has not sent, if she 
is prevented from coming. Sir Peter certainly does 
not suspect me. Yet, I wish I may not lose the 
heiress, through the scrape I have drawn myself 
into with the wife ; however, Charles's imprudence 
and bad character are great points in my favoiur. 

\Kn0cking heard without 

Serv. Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

Joseph S. Hold! — See whether it is or not be- 
fore you go to the door : I have a particular mes- 
sage for you, if it should be my brother. 

Serv. Tis her ladyship, sir; she always leaves 
her chair at the milliner's in the next street 

Joseph S. Stay, stay ; draw that screen before the 
window — that will do; — my opposite neighbour is 
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a maiden lady of so anxious a temper. — [Servant 
draws the screen^ andexity^l have a difficult hand 
to play in this affiur. Lady Teazle has lately sus- 
pected my views on Maria; but she must by no 
means be let into that secret, — at least, till I have 
her more in my power. 

£nter Lady Teazle. 

ZadyT. What, sentiment in soliloquy now? Have 
you been very impatient ? — O Lud ! don't pretend 
to look grave. — I vow I couldn't come before. 

Joseph S. O, madam, punctuaUty is a species of 
constancy, a very unfashionable quality in a lady. 

Zady T. Upon my word you ought to pity me. 

Do you know Sir Peter is grown so ill-natured to 
me of late, and so jealous of Charles too — that's 
the best of the story, isn't it? 

Joseph S. I am glad my scandalous friends keep 
that up. [Aside. 

Lady T. \ zm sure I wish he would let Maria 
marry him, and then perhaps he would be con- 
vinced ; don't you, Mr. Surface ? 

Joseph S. Indeed I do not \Aside\ — Oh, cer- 
tainly I do ! for then my dear Lady Teazle would 
also be convinced, how wrong her suspicions were 
of my having any design on the silly girl. 

Lady T. WeU, well, I'm inclined to believe you. 

Vol. II. 14 
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« 

But isn't it provoking, to have the most iM-natured 
things said of one ? — And there's my friend Lady 
Sneerwell has circulated I don't know how many 
scandalous tales of me, and all without any founda- 
tion too -^ that's what vexes me. 

Joseph S, Ay, madam, to be sure, that is the pro- 
voking circumstance — without foundation; yes, 
yes, there's the mortification, indeed; for when a 
scandalous story is believed against one, there cer- 
tainly is no comfort like the consciousness of having 
deserved it. 

Lady T, No, to be sure, then I'd forgive their 
malice ; but to attack me, who am really so inno- 
cent, and who never say an ill-natured thing of any 
body — that is, of any friend; and then Sir Peter 
too, to have him so peevish, and so suspicious, 
when I know the integrity of my own heart — in- 
deed 'tis monstrous ! 

Joseph S. But, my dear Lady Teazle, 'tis your 
own fault if you suffer it. When a husband enter- 
tains a groundless suspicion of his wife, and with- 
draws his confidence from her, the original compact 
is broken, and she owes it to the honour of her sex 
to outwit him. 

Zady T. Indeed! — so that if he suspects me 
without cause, it follows, that the best way of cur- 
ing his jealousy is to give him reason for*t. 

Joseph S. Undoubtedly — for your husband 
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should never be deceived in your— and in that 
case it becomes you to be frail in compliment to his 
discernment. 

Lady 7; To be sure, what you say is very rea- 
sonable, and when the consciousness of my inno- 
cence 

Joseph S. Ah I my dear madam, there is the 
great mistake: 'tis this very conscious innocence 
diat is of the greatest prejudice to you. What is it 
makes you negligent of fonns, and careless of the 
worid's opinion?— why, the consciousness of your 
own innocence. What makes you thoughtless in 
your conduct, and apt to run into a thousand litde 
imprudences ? — why, the consciousness of your 
own innocence. What makes you impatient of Sir 
Peter's temper, and outrageous at his suspicions ?— 
why, the consciousness of your innocence. 

Lady T. 'Tia very true I 

Joseph S. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you 
would but once make a trifling /aux pas, you can't 
conceive how cautious you would grow, and how 
ready to humour and agree with your husband. 

Lady T. Do you think so 7 

Joseph S. Oh I I am sure on't ; and then you 
would find all scandal would cease at once, for, in 
short, your character at present is like a person in a 
plethora, absolutely dying from too much health. 

Lady T. So, so ; then I perceive your prescrip- 
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don is, that I must sin in my own defence, and part 
with my virtue to secure my reputation ? 

Joseph S. Exacdy so, upon my credit, ma'am. 

Lady T. Well, certainly this is the oddest doc- 
trine, and the newest receipt for avoiding calumny I 

Joseph S. An infallible one, believe me. Pru- 
dence, like experience, must be paid for. 

Lady T. Why, if my ludeistanding were once 
convinced 

Joseph S. 0, certainly, madam, your under- 
standing should be convinced. — Yes, yes — heaven 
forbid I should persuade you to do any thing you 
thought wrong. No, no, I have too much honour 
to desire it. 

Lady T. Don't you think we may as well leave 
kmour out of the question ? 

Joseph S. Ah I the ill effects of your country 
education, I see, still remain with you. 

Latfy T. I doubt they do indeed; and I will 
fairiy own to you, that if I could be persuaded to 
do wrong, it would be by Sir Peter's ill usage 
sooner than your honourable logic after all. 

Joseph S. Then, by this hand, which he is un- 
worthy of [Titking her hand. 

Enter Servant. 

Sdeath, you blockhead — what do you waot ? 
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Serv. I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you 
would not choose Sir Peter to come up without 
announcing him. 

Joseph S. Sir Peter ! — Oons — the devil ! 

Lady T, Sir Peter ! O Lud — I'm ruined — I'm 
ruined! 

Serv, Sir, 'twasn't I let him in. 

Lady T. Oh! I'm quite undone! What will 
become of me ? Now, Mr. Logic — Oh ! he's on 
the stairs — 111 get behind here — and if ever I'm 
so imprudent again ^- [Goes behind the screen. 

Joseph S. Give me that book. [Sits down. 

Servant pretetids to adjust his hair. 

Enter Sir Peter. 

Sir I^ter T. Ay, ever improving himself — Mr. 
Surface, Mr. Surface — 

Joseph S. Oh ! my dear Sir Peter, I beg your 
pardon — (Gaping '^throws away the book.) — I 
have been dozing over a stupid book. — Well, I am 
much obliged to you for this call You haven't 
been here, I believe, since I fitted up this room. — 
Books, you know, are the only things in which I 
am a coxcomb. 

Sir Ftter T. Tis very neat indeed.— Well, well, 
that's proper; and you can make even your screen a 
source of knowledge — hung, I perceive, with maps ? 
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Joseph S. O, yes, I find great use io that screen. 

^r Uter T. I dare say you must, certainly, 
when you want to find any thing in a hurry. 

Joseph S. Ay, or to hide any thing in a hurry 
either. [Aside, 

Sir Piter T. Well, I have a little private busi- 

Joseph S. You need not stay (to the Servamt). 

Sen). No, sir. [ExU. 

Joseph S. Here's a chair. Sir Peter— I beg — 

Sir Ater T. Well, now we are alone, there is a 
subject, my dear friend, on which I wish to unbur- 
then my mind to you — a point of the greatest 
moment to my peace; in short, my dear fiiend. 
Lady Teazle's conduct of late has made me ex- 
tremely unhappy. 

Joseph S. Indeed ! I am very sorry to hear it 

Sir Utter T. Ay, 'tis too plain she has not the 
least regard for me; but, what's worse, I have 
pretty good authority to suppose she has formed 
an attachment to another. 

Joseph S. Indeed ! you astonish me 1 

^r Peter T. Yes; and, between ourselves, I 
think I've discovered the person. 

Joseph S. How 1 you alarm me exceedingly. 

ii> Peter T. Ay, ray dear frimd, I knew yovt 
would sympathise with me 1 
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Joseph S. Yes — believe me, Sir Peter, such a 
discovery would hurt me just as much as it would 
you. 

Sir Peter 71 I am convinced of it. — Ahl it is a 
happiness to have a friend whom we can trust even 
with one's family secrets. But have you no guess 
who I mean ? 

Joseph S. I haven't the most distant idea. It 
can't be Sir Benjamin Backbite ! 

^r Peter T. Oh, no ! What Say you to Charles ? 

Joseph S, My brother ! impossible ! 

Sir Peter T. Oh ! my dear friend, the goodness 
of your own heart misleads you. You judge of 
others by yourself. 

Joseph S. Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is 
conscious of its own integrity is ever slow to credit 
another's treachery. 

Sir Peter T. True — but your brother has no 
sentiment — you never hear him talk so. 

Joseph S. Yet, I can't but think Lady Teazle her- 
self has too much principle. 

Sir Peter T. Ay, — but what is principle against 
the flattery of a handsome, lively young fellow ? 

Joseph S. That's very true. 

Sir Peter T. And there's, you know, the difference 
of our ages makes it very improbable that she 
should have any very great affection for me ; and if 
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■he were to be frtul, and I wa« to make it public, 
why the towD would only laugh at me, the foolish 
old bachelor, who had manied a girl. 

Jouph S. That's true, to be sure — they would 
laugh. 

Sir Uter T. Laugh— ay, and make ballads, and 
paragraphs, and the devil knows what of me. 

Joseph S. No — you must never make it public. 

Sir HUr T. But then again — that the nephew 
of my old Mend, Sir Oliver, should be the person 
to attempt such a wrong, hurts roe more nearly. 

Joseph S. Ay, there's the point. — When ingrati- 
tude barbs the dart of injury, the wound has double 
danger in it 

Sir FiUr T. Ay — I, that was, in a manner, left 
his guardian ; in whose house he had been so often 
entertained ; who never in my life denied him— my 
advice. 

Joseph S. O, 'tis not to be credited. There may 
be a man capable of such baseness, to be sure ; 
but, for my part, till you can give me positive 
proofe, I cannot but doubt it. However, if it should 
be proved on him, he is no longer a brother of mine 
— I disclaim kindred with him : for the man who 
can break the laws of hospitality, and tempt the wife 
of his frirad, deserves to be branded as the pest of 
society. 
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Sir PeUr T. What a dificrence there is between 
you ! What noble sentunents ! 

Jose^A S. Yet, 1 cannot suspect Lady Teazle's 
honour. 

Sir I^ter T. I am sure I wish to think well of 
her, and to remove all ground of quarrel between 
us. Sie has lately reproached me more than once 
with having made no settlement on her; and, in 
OUT last quarrel, ^e almost hinted that she should 
not break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we 
seem to differ in our ideas of expense, I have re- 
solved she shall have her own way, and be her own 
tnistress in that respect for the future ; and if I were 
to die, she will find I have not been inattentive to 
her interest while tiving. Here, my friend, are the 
drafte of two deeds, which I wish to have your 
opinion on.— By one, she will enjoy eight hundred 
a year independent while I live ; and, by the other, 
the bulk of my fortune at my death. 

Joseph S. This conduct. Sir Peter, is indeed truly 

generous. 1 wish it may not corrupt my pupil. 

{Aside. 

Sir Peter T. Yes, I am determined she shall have 
no cause to complain, though I would not have her 
acquainted with the latter instance of my affection 
yet awhile. 

Joseph S. Nor I, if I could help it. [Aside. 
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Sir PtUr T. And now, my dear friend, if you 
please, we will talk over the situation of your afiSurs 
with Maria. 

Joseph S. [Softly.]— O, no, Sir Peter; another 
time, if you please. 

Sir Ptier 7! I am sensibly chagrined at the little 
progress you seem to make in her affections. 

Joseph S, I beg you will not mention it What 
are my disappointments when your happiness is in 
debate ! [So/ffy.] — 'Sdeath, I shall be ruined every 
way. [Aside. 

Sir J^fer T. And though you are so averse to 
my acquainting Lady Teazle with your passion for 
Maria, I'm sure she's not your enemy in the affair. 

Joseph S, Pray, Sir Peter, now, oblige me. I am 
really too much affected by the subject we have 
been speaking of, to bestow a thought on my own 
concerns. The man who is entrusted with his 
friend's distresses can never 

£nfer Servant. 
WeU, sir ? 

Serv, Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentle- 
man in the street, and says he knows you are 
within. 

Joseph S, 'Sdeath, blockhead, I'm not within — 
I'm out for the day. 
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Sir Peter T. Stay— hold— a thought has Struck 
me ; — you shall be at home. 

Josephs. Well, well, let him up. [£■»/ Servant.] 
He'll interrupt Sir Peter, however. \Aside. 

Sir BsUr T. Now, my good friend, oblige me, I 
entreat you. — Before Charles comes, let me con- 
ceal myself somewhere — then do you tax him on 
the point we have been talking, and his answer may 
satisfy me at once. 

Joseph S. O fie, Sir Peter 1 would you have me 
join in so mean a trick? — to trepan my brother 
too? 

Sir Rter T. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is 
innocent ; if so, you do him the greatest service by 
giving him an opportmiity to clear himself, and you 
will set my heart at rest. Come, you shall not re- 
fuse mei here, behind this screen will be — Hey! 
what the devil ! there seems to be one listener there 
already — 111 swear I saw a petticoat ! 

Joseph S. Ha ! ha I ha ! Well, this is ridiculous 
enough. I'll tell you, Sir Peter, though I hold a 
man of intrigue to be a most despicable character, 
yet, you know, it does not follow that one is to be 
an absolute Joseph either I Hark'ee, 'tis a little 
French milliner — a silly rogue that plagues me, — 
and having some character to lose, on your coming, 
nr, she ran behind the screen. 
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SirPeUrT. Ah! you rogue I But, egad, she has 
overheard all I have been saying of my wife. 

Joseph S. O, 'twill cever go any farther, j'ou may 
depend upon it. 

SrRterT. No! then, feith, let her hear it out 
—Here's a closet will do as well. 

Joseph S. Well, go in there. 

-Sir I^ter T. Sly rogue ! sly rogue 1 

[Going into the closet. 

Joseph S. A narrow escape, indeed ! and a cu- 
rious situation I'm in, to part man and wife in this 
manner. 

Laify T. (Heping.) — Couldn't I steal off? 

Joseph S. Keep close, my angel 1 

Sir Peter T. (Pleepittg.) — Joseph, tax him home. 

Joseph S. Back, my dear friend I 

Lady T. Couldn't you lock Sir Peter in ? 

Joseph S. Be still, my life! 

SirFiter T. (Jicping. J— You're sure the little 
milliner won't blab ? 

Joseph S. In, in, my good Sir Peter — 'Fore gad, 
I wish I had a key to the door. 

£fiter Charles Surface, 

Charles S. Holla! brother, what has been the 

matter ? Your fellow would not let me up at first. 

What ! have you had a Jew or a wench with you ? 
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Joseph S. Neither, brother, I assure you. 

C?iarUs S, But what has made Sir Peter steal oflf ? 
I thought he had been with you. 

Joseph S, He was^ brother; but hearing you 
were coming, he did not choose to stay. 

Charles S, What 1 was the old gentleman afraid 
I wanted to borrow money of him ? 

Joseph S. No, sir : but I am sorry to find, Charles, 
you have lately given that worthy man groimds for 
great uneasiness. 

Charles S. Yes, they tell me I do that to a great 
many worthy men — But how so, pray ? 

Joseph S. To be plain with you, brother — he 
thinks you are endeavouring to gain Lady Teazle's 
affections from him. 

Charles S, Who, IPO Lud ! not I, upon my 
word. — Ha! ha! ha! ha! so the old fellow has 
found out that he has got a young wife, has he? — 
or, what is worse. Lady Teazle has found out she 
has an old husband ? 

Joseph S, This is no subject to jest on, brother. 
He who can laugh 

Charles S, True, true, as you were going to say 
— then, seriously, I never had the least idea of what 
you charge me with, upon my honour. 

Joseph S. Well, it will give Sir Peter great satis- 
faction to hear this. [Aloud, 
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Charles & To be sure, I once thought the Udy 
seemed to have taken a fancy to me ; but, upon my 
soul, I never gave her the least encouragement : — 
besides, you know my attachment to Maria. 

Joseph S. But sure, brother, even if Lady 
Teazle had betrayed the fondest partiality for 
^ou 

Charles S. Why, look'ee, Joseph, I hope I shall 
never deliberately do a dishonourable action ; but 
f a pretty woman was purposely to throw herself 
ji my way — and that pretty woman married to a 
nan old enough to be her father — 

JbsepA S. Well— 

Charles S. Why, I believe I should be obliged 
:o borrow a little of your morality, that's all. — But, 
jrOther, do you know now that you surprise me 
:xceedingly, by naming me with Lady Teazle; for, 
faith, I always understood you were her favourite. 

Joseph S. 0, for shame, Charles! This retort is 
bolish. 

Charles S. Nay, I swear I have seen you ex- 
:hange such significant glances— 

Joseph S. Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Charles S. Egad, I'm serious. — Don't you re- 
nember one day when I called here — 

Joseph S. Nay, prithee, Charles — 

Charles S. And found you together — 
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Joseph S. Zounds, sir! I insist — 

CharUs S. And another time when your servant — 

Joseph S. Brother^ brother, a word with you ! 
Gad, I must stop him. \Aside, 

Charles S. Informed, I say, that — 

Joseph S. Hush ! I beg your pardon, but Sir 
Peter has overheard all we have been sa3ang. I 
knew you would dear yourself^ or I should not 
have consented. 

Charles S. How, Sir Peter ! Where is he ? 

Joseph S. Softly; there I \Pnnts to the closet. 

Charles S. O, 'fore heaven, I'll have him out. 
Sr Peter, come forth ! 

Joseph S. No, no — 

Charles S. I say, Sir Peter, come into court — 
(pulls in Sir Peter.) — ^What! my old guardian ! — 
What ! turn inquisitor, and take evidence incog ? 

Sir Peter T. Give me your hand, Charles — I 
bdieve I have suspected you wrongfully ; but you 
mustn't be angry with Joseph — ^'twas my plan ! 

Charles S. Indeed! 

Sr Peter T. But I acquit you. I promise you I 
don't think near so ill of you as I did : what I have 
heard has given me great satisfaction. 

Charles S. Egad, then, 'twas lucky you didn't 
bear any more — wasn't it, Joseph ? 

[Apart to Joseph. 



J 
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Sir Ptter T. Ah ! you would have retorted on 
him. 

Charles S. Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

Sir JPtter T. Yes, yes, I know his honour too 
well. 

Charles S. But you might as well have suspected 
him as ^^ in this matter, for all that — mightn't he, 
Joseph ? [Apart to Joseph. 

Sir PieUr T. Well, well, I believe you. 

Joseph S. Would they were both well out of the 
room ! [Aside. 

Enter Servant, and whispers Joseph Surface. 

Sir Peter T, And in future perhaps we may not 
be such strangers. 

Joseph S. Gentlemen, I beg pardon — I must 
wait on you down stairs : here is a person come on 
particular business. 

Charles S, Well, you can see him in another 
room. Sir Peter and I have not met a long time, 
and I have something to say to him. 

Josephs. They must not be left together. [Aside.\ 

I'll send this man away, and return directly. Sir 

Peter, not a word of the French milliner. 

[Apart to Sir Peter, and goes out. 

Sir Ptter T, I ! not for the world \— [Apart to 
Joseph.]— Ah! Charles, if you associated more 
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with your brother, one might indeed hope for your 
reformation. He is a man of sentiment. — ^Well, 
there is nothing in the world so noble as a man of 
sentiment ! 

Charles S. Pshaw I he is too moral by half — 
and so apprehensive of his good name, as he calls 
it, that I suppose he would as soon let a priest into 
his house as a girl. 

Stricter 7! No, no, — come, come, — you wrong 
him. — No, no 1 Joseph is no rake, but he is no such 

saint either in that respect. 1 have a great mind 

to tell him — we should have a laugh at Joseph. 

[Aside, 

Charles S, Oh, hang him I He's a very anchorite, 
a young hermit. 

SirBtter T. Hark'ee — you must not abuse him : 
he may chance to hear of it again, I promise you. 

Charles S. Why, you won't tell him ? 

^ Peter T. No— but— this way. Egad, I'll teU 
him. — [Aside,] Hark'ee — have you a mind to have 
a good laugh at Joseph ? 

Charles S. I should like it of all things. 

Sir PtUr T. Then, i'faith, we will— I'll be quit 
with him for discovering me — He had a girl with 
him when I called. 

Charles S, What ! Joseph ? you jest. 

Stricter T. Hush !— a little French milliner— 

Vol. II. 16 
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and the best of the jest if — she's in the room 
now. 

CharUs S. The devil she is ! 

Sir l^terT. Hush ! I tell you I {Ihinh. 

Charles S. Behind the screen ! 'SUfe, let's unveil 
hert 

Sirf^terT. No,DO — he's coming — yousha'n't, 
indeed I 

CharUt S. O, egad, we'll have a peep at the little 
milliner ! 

SirRterl. Not forthe world — ^Joseph will never 
forgive me — 

CharUs S. Ill stand by you — 

SirfiUrT. Odds, here he is — (Joseph Surface 
enters Just as Charles Surface throws down the 
screen). 

CharUs S. Lady Teazle, by all that's wonder- 
ful 1 

5itr HUr T. Lady Teazle, by all that's damna- 
ble! 

CharUs S. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest 
French milliners I ever saw. Egad, you seem all 
to have been diverting yourselves here at hide and 
seek, and 1 don't see who is out of the secret. — 
Shall I beg your ladyship to inform me ? Not a 
word ! — Brother, will you be pleased to explain this 
matter? What ! is Morality dumb too ? — Sir Peter, 
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though I found you in the dark, perhaps you are 
not so now ! All mute ! — ^Well — though I can make 
nothing of the afi^ir, I suppose you perfectly under* 
stand one another — so I'll leave you to yourselves 
— \G(nng\ Brother, I'm sorry to find you have 
given that worthy man cause for so much uneasi- 
ness. — Sir Peter ! there's nothing in the world so 
noble as a man of sentiment ! \Eocit Charles. 
(Tyity stand for same time looking at each 
other,) 

Joseph S. Sir Peter — notwithstanding — I confess 
— that appearances are against me — if you will af- 
ford me your patience — I make no doubt — but I 
shall explain every thing to your satisfaction. 

Sir Peter T, If you please, sir. 

Joseph S, The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, 
knowing my pretensions to your ward Maria — I 
say, sir, — Lady Teazle, being apprehensive of the 
jealousy of your temper — ^^and knowing my friend- 
ship to the family — She, sir, I say — called here — 
in order that — I might explain these pretensions — 
but on your coming — being apprehensive — as I said 
— of your jealousy — she withdrew — and this, you 
may depend on it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

Stricter T. A very clear account, upon my word ; 
and I dare swear the lady will vouch for every article 
of it. 
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Lady T. For not one word of it, Sir Peter ! 

SrJ^Ur T. How ! don't you think it worth while 
to agree in the lie ? 

Lady T. There is not one syllable of truth in what 
that gentleman has told you. 

Sir Piter T. I believe you, upon my sou], 
ma'am I 

Joseph S. [/jj'bl'ir.]— 'Sdeath, madam, will you 
betray me ? 

Lady T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, 111 
speak for myself. 

SirRler T. Ay, let her alone, sir; youll find 
she'll make out a better story than you, without 
prompting. 

LadyT. Hear me. Sir Peter ! — I came hither on 
no matter relating to your ward, and even ignorant 
(^this gentleman's pretensions to her. But I came 
seduced by his insidious arguments, at least to listen 
to his pretended passion, if not to sacrifice your 
honour to his baseness. 

Sir Peter T. Now, I believe, the truth is coming 
indeed I 

Joseph S. The woman's mad ! 

Lodfy T. No, sir, — she has recovered her senses, 
and your own arts have furnished her with die 
means. — Sir Peter, I do not expect you to credit 
me — but the tenderness you expressed for me. 
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when I am sure you could not think I was a 
witness to it, has penetrated so to my heart, that 
had J left the place without the shame of this dis- 
covery, my future life should have spoken the sin- 
cerity of my gratitude. As for that smooth-tongued 
hypocrite, who would have seduced the wife of his 
too credulous friend, while he affected honourable 
addresses to his ward — I behold him now in a light 
so truly despicable, that I shall never again respect 
myself for having listened to him. 

\Exit Lady Teazle. 

Joseph S. Notwithstanding all this. Sir Peter, 
Heaven knows — 

SirBtterT, That you are a villain ! and so I leave 
you to your conscience. 

Joseph S, You are too rash, Sir Peter; you shall 

hear me. — The man who shuts out conviction by 

refusing to 

\Exeunt Sir Peter and Surface talking. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 



Enter Joseph Surface and Servant. 

Joseph S. Mr, Stanley! — and why should you 
think E would see him ? you must know he comes 
to ask something. 

Serv. Sir, I should not have let him in, but that 
Mr. Rowley came to the door with him. 

Joseph S. Pshaw ! blockhead 1 to suppose that I 
should now be in a temper to itceive visits from 

poor relations ! Well, why don't you show the 

fellow up ? 

Serv. I will, sir. Why, sir, it was not my fault 

that Sir Peter discovered my lady 

Joseph S. Go, fooll \Exit Servant.] — Sure 
Fortune never played a man of my policy such a 
trick before. My character with Sir Peter, my 
hopes with Maria, destroyed in a moment I I'm in 
a rare humour to listen to other people's distresses I 
I sha'n't be able to bestow even a benevolent sen- 
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dment on Stanley. — So! here he comes, and 
Rowley with him. I must tiy to recover myself, 
and put a little charity into my iace, however. 

\EMt. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface and Rowley. 

Sir Olivers. What! does he avoid us!— T 
was he, was it not ? 

, Rowley. It was, sir. But I doubt you are cc 
a little too abruptly. His nerves are so wi 
that the sight of a poor relation may be too m 
for him. I should have gone first to break ii 

Sir Oliver S. 0, plague of his nerves I Yet 
it he whom Sir Peter extols as a man of the n 
benevolent way of thinking I 

Sowley. As to his way of thinking, I cannot ] 
tend to decide ; for, to do him justice, he appi 
to have as much speculative benevolence as 
private gentleman in the kingdom, though h 
seldom so sensual as to indulge himself in 
ezerdse of it 

Sir OHoer S. Yet has a string of charitable st 
ments at his fingers' ends. 

Rowley. Or rather, at his tongue's end, Sir Oil 
for I believe there is no sentiment he has such i 
in as that " Chari^ begins at home." 
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Sir Oliver S. And his, I presume, is of that do- 
mestic sort which never stirs abroad at all. 

Rowley. I doubt you'll find it so; — but he's 
coming. I mustn't seem to interrupt you; and 
you know immediately as you leave him, I come in 
to announce your arrival in your real character. 

Sir Oliver S. True ; and afterwards you'll meet 
me at Sir Peter's. 

Rowley. Without losing a moment. \EodU 

Sir Oliver S. I don't like the complaisance of his 
features. 

Enter Joseph Surface. 

Joseph S. Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons 

for keeping you a moment waiting Mr. Stanley, 

I presume. — 

Sir Oliver S. At your service. 

Joseph S. Sir, I beg you will do me the honour 
to sit down — I entreat you, sir! — 

Sir Oliver S. Dear sir — there's no occasion 

too civil by half! [Aside. 

Joseph S. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you, Mr. Stanley; but I am extremely happy to 
see you look so well. You were nearly related to 
my mother, I think, Mr. Stanley ? 

Sir Olivers. I was, sir; — so nearly that my 
present poverty, I fear, may do discredit to her 
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wealthy children, else I should not have presumed 
to trouble you. 

Joseph S. Dear sir, there needs no apology : — he 
that is in distress, though a stranger, has a right to 
claim kindred with the wealthy. I am sure I wish 
I was of that dass, and had it in my power to offer 
you even a small relief. 

Sir Oliver S. If your uncle. Sir Oliver, were here, 
I should have a friend. 

Joseph S. I wish he was, sir, with all my heart : 
you should not want an advocate with him, believe 
me, sir. 

Sir Oliver S. I should not need one — my dis- 
tresses would recommend me. But I imagined his 
bounty would enable you to become the agent of 
his charity. 

Joseph S. My dear sir, you were strangely misin- 
formed. Sir Oliver is a worthy man, a very worthy 
man ; but avarice, Mr. Stanley, is the vice of age. 
I will tell you, my good sir, in confidence, what he 
has done for me has been a mere nothing ; though 
people, I know, have thought otherwise, and, for 
my part, I never chose to contradict the report. 

Sir Oliver S. What ! has he never transmitted 
you bullion — rupees — pagodas? 

Joseph S. O, dear sir, nothing of the kind : — No, 
no — a few presents now and then, — china, shawls. 

Vol. II. 17 
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congou tea, avadavats, and Indian crackeis — little 
more, believe me. 

Sir Oliver S. Here's gratitude for twelve thou- 
sand pounds I — ^Avadavats and Indian crackers 1 

[Aside. 

Joseph S. Then, my dear sir, you have heard, I 
doubt not, of the extravagance of my brother: 
there are very few who would credit what I have 
done for that unfortunate young man. 

Sir Oliver S. Not I, for onet [Aside. 

Joseph S. The sums I have lent him ! — Indeed 
I have been exceedingly to blame ; it was an amia- 
ble weakness : however, I don't pretend to defend 
it,— and now I feel it doubly culpable, since it has 
deprived me of the pleasure of serving you, Mr, 
Stanley, as my heart dictates. 

Sir Oliver S. Dissembler I [^«iife.] — Then, sir, 
you can't assist me ? 

Joseph S. At present, it grieves me to say, I can- 
not ; but, whenever I have the ability, you may 
depend upon hearing from me. 

6itr Oliver S. I am extremely sorry 

Joseph S. Not more than I, believe me ; — to pity 
without the power to relieve, is still more painful 
than to ask and be denied. 

Sir Oliver S. Kind sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant. 
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Joseph S. You leave me deeply affected, Mr. 
Stanley. William, be ready to open the door. 

Sir Oliver S. O, dear sir, no ceremony. 

Joseph S. Your very obedient. 

j/r Oliver S. Sir, your most obsequious. 

Joseph S. You may depend upon hearing from 
me, whenever I can be of service, 

6i> Oliver S. Sweet sir, you are too good ! 

Joseph S. In the mean time I wish you health 
and spirits. 

Sir Oliver S. Your ever grateful and perpetual 
humble servant. 

Joseph S. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Sir Oliver S, Charles, you are my heir I 

[Aside. £xil. 

Joseph S. This is one bad effect of a good char- 
acter; it invites application from the unfortunate, 
and there needs no small degree of address to gain 
the reputation of benevolence without incurring the 
expense. The silver ore of pure charity is an ex- 
pensive article in the catalogue of a man's good 
qualities; whereas the sentimental French plate I 
use instead of it makes just as good a show, and 
pays no tax. 

Enter RoWLEY. 

Rowley. Mr. Surface, your servant : I was appre- 
hensive of interrupting you, though my business 
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demands immediate attention, as this note will in- 
form you. 

7osipA S. Always happy to see Mr. Rowley. 
[Jifads the Utter\—^ Oliver Surface I — My uncle 
arrived! 

Sawley. He is, indeed : we have just parted — 
quite well, after a speedy voyage, and impatient to 
embrace his worthy nephew. 

Joseph S. I am astonished! — William t stop 
Mr. Stanley, if he's not gone. 

Rowley . Oh I he's out of reach, I believe. 

Joseph S. Why did you not let me know this 
when you came in together ? 

Rowley. I thought you had particular business ; 
— but E must be gone to inform your brother, and 
appoint him here to meet your uncle. He wiU be 
with you in a quarter of an hour. 

Joseph S. So he says. Well, I am strangely 

overjoyed at his coining. Never, to be sure, was 

any thing so damned unlucky. \Aside. 

Rowley. You will be delighted to see how well 
he looks. 

Joseph S. Ah! I'm rejoiced to hear it ■ Just 
at this time ! \Aside. 

Rowley. I'll tell him how impatiendy you expect 
him. 

Joseph S. Do, do ; pray give my best duty and 
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affection. Indeed, I cannot express the sensations 
I feel at the thought of seeing him. — [Exit Row- 
ley.] — Certainly his coming just at this time is the 
cruellest piece of ill-fortune 1 [Exit 



SCENE II. 

Sir Peter Teazle's. 

Enter Mrs. Candour and Maid. 

Maid. Indeed, ma'am, my lady will see nobody 
at present. 

Mrs. Can. Did you tell her it was her friend 
Mrs. Candour? 

Maid. Yes, ma'am ; but she begs you will ex- 
cuse her. 

Mrs. Can. Do go again, — I shall be glad to see 
her, if it be only for a moment, for I am sure she 
must be in great distress. [Exit Maid.] Dear 
heart, how provoking ! Fm not mistress of half the 
circumstances ! We shall have the whole affair in 
the newspapers, with the names of the parties at 
length, before I have dropped the story at a dozen 
houses. 

Enter Sir Benjamin Backbite. 

Oh, Sir Benjamin! you have heard, I suppose — 
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Sir Ben;. B. Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Sur- 
Tace — 

Mrs. Can. And Sir Peter's discovery — 

Sir Benj. B. O I the strangest piece of business, 
lo be sure 1 

Mrs. Can. Well, I never was so surprised in my 
ife. I am so sorry for all parties, indeed. 

&> Benj. B. Now, I don't pity Sir Peter at all : 
le was so extravagantly partial to Mr. Surface. 

Mn. Can. Mr. Surface! Why, 'twas with 
Charles Lady Teazle was detected. 

Sir Benj. B. No, no, I tell you — Mr. Surface 
s the gallant. 

Mrs. Can. No such thing 1 Charles is the man. 
Twas Mr. Surface brought Sir Peter on purpose to 
liscover them. 

Sir Benj. B. I tell you I had it from one — 

Mrs. Can. And 1 had it from one — 

Sir Benj. B. Who had it from one, who had 
t — 

Mrs. Can. From one immediately— —but here 
;omes Lady Sneerwell; perhaps she knows the 
phole afiair. 

Enter Lady Sneerwell. 

Lady Sneer. So, my dear Mrs. Candour, here's 
I sad affair of our friend Lady Teazle. 
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Mrs. Can. Ay, my dear friend, who woi 
thought — 

Liody Sneer. Well, there is no trusting 
inces; though, indeed, she was always tc 
for me. 

Mrs. Can. To be sure, her mannecs wcr 
too free 1 but then she was so young ! 

Lady Sneer. And had, indeed, some go< 
tics. 

Mrs. Can. So she had, indeed. But h 
heard the particulars } 

Lady Sneer. No ; but every body says I 
Surface — 

Sir Benj. B. Ay, there ; I told you 1 
face was the man. 

Mrs. Can. No, no: indeed the assigna 
with Charles. 

Loity Sneer. With Charles I You ala 
Mrs. Candour! 

Mrs. Can. Yes, yes, be was the lover. 
face, to do bun justice, was only the inform 

Sir Benj. B. Well, III not dispute w: 
Mrs. Candour; but, be it which it may, I h 
Sir Peter's wound will not — 

Mrs. Can. Sir Peter's wound 1 O, mt 
didn't hear a word of their fighting. 

Lady Sneer. Nor I, a syllable. 
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Sir Benj. B, No! what, no mention of the 
duel? 

Mrs. Can. Not a word. 

Sir Benj. B. O, yes : they fought before they left 
the room. 

Lady Sneer. Pray, let us hear. 

Mrs. Can. Ay, do oblige us with the duel. 

SirBenj.B. "Sir," says Sir Peter, immediately 
after the discovery, "you are a most ungrateful 
feUow." 

Mrs. Can. Ay, to Charles — 

Sir Benj. B. No, no — to Mr. Surface — " a most 
ungrateful fellow ; and old as I am, sir," says he, 
" I insist on immediate satisfaction." 

Mrs. Can. Ay, that must have been to Charles; 
for 'tis very unlikely Mr. Surface should fight in his 
own house. 

Sir Benj., B. Gad's life, ma'am, not at all — 
"Giving me immediate satisfaction." On this, 
ma'am. Lady Teazle, seeing Sir Peter in such dan- 
ger, ran out of the room in strong hysterics, and 
Charles after her, calling out for hartshorn and 
water; then, madam, they began to fight with 

swords — 

Enter Crabtree. 

Crabt. With pistols, nephew — pistols: I have it 
from undoubted authority. 
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Mrs, Can, O, Mr. Crabtree, then it is all true ! 

Crabt. Too true, indeed, madam, and Sir Peter 
is dangerously wounded — 

SirBenj. B. By a thrust in second quite through 
his left side — 

Crabt By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs. Can. Mercy on me ! Poor Sir Peter ! 

Crabt. Yes, madam; though Charles would have 
avoided the matter, if he could. 

Mrs. Can. I knew Charles was the person. 

Sir BetiJ. B. My uncle, I see, knows nothing of 
the matter. 

Crabt. But Sir Peter taxed him with the basest 
ingratitude. 

Sir Benj. B. That I told you, you know — 

Crabt Do, nephew, let me speak ! and insisted 
on immediate — 

Sir Benj. B. Just as I said — 

Crabt. Odds life, nephew, allow others to know 
something too. A pair of pistols lay on the bureau 
(for Mr. Surface, it seems, had come home the night 
before late from Salthill, where he had been to see 
the Montem with a friend, who has a son at Eton), 
so, unluckily, the pistols were left charged. 

Sir Benj. B. I heard nothing of this. 

Crabt. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one, and 
they fired, it seems, pretty nearly together. Charles's 
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shot took efiect, as I tell you, and Sir Peter's missed; 
but what is very extraordinary, the ball struck 
ag£unst a little bronze Shakspeare that stood over 
the fire-place, grazed out of the window at a right 
angle, and wounded the postman, who was just 
coming to the door with a double letter from North- 
amptonshire. 

Sir Benj. B. My uncle's account is more drcum- 
stantial, I confess ; but I believe mine is the true 
one, for all that. 

La^ Sneer. I am more interested in this affair 
than they imagine, and must have better informa- 
tion. (Aside.) — [Exit Lady Sneerwell. 

Sir Benj. B. Ah ! Lady Sneerwell's alarm is very 
easily accounted for. 

Cmbl. Yes, yes, they certainly do say — but that's 
neither here nor there. 

Mrs. Can. Sut, pray, where is Sir Peter at pres- 
ent? 

Crahl. Oh I they brought him home, and he is 
now in the house, though the servants are ordered 
to deny him. 

Mrs. Can. I believe so, and Lady Teazle, I sup- 
pose, attending him. 

Crabt. Yes, yes ; and I saw one of the faculty 
enter just before me. 

Sir Benj. B. Hey t who comes here ? 
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Crabt O, this is he : the physician, depend on't. 
Mrs. Can. O, certainly : it must be the physi- 
cian ; and now we shall know. 

Enter Sir Oliver Surface. 

Crabt. Well, doctor, what hopes ? 

Mrs. Can. Ay, doctor, how's your patient ? 

Sir Benj. B. Now, doctor, isn't it a wound with 
a small-sword ? 

Crabt. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a 
hundred. 

Sir Oliver S. Doctor ! a wound with a small- 
sword ! and a bullet in the thorax ! Oons ! are you 
mad, good people ? 

Sir Benj. B. Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor? 

Sir Oliver S. Truly, I am to thank you for my 
degree if I am. 

Crabt. Only a friend of Sir Peter's, then, I 
presume. But, sir, you must have heard of his 
accident ? 

Sir Oliver S. Not a word ! 

Crabt. Not of his being dangerously wounded ? 

Sir Oliver S. The devil he is I 

Sir Benj. B. Run through the body — 

Crabt. Shot in the breast — 

Sir Benj. B. By one Mr. Surface — 

Crabt. Ay, the younger. 
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Sir OUwr S. Hey 1 what the plague ! you seem 
to differ strangely in your accounts: however, you 
agree that Sir Peter is dangerously wounded. 

SirBenj. B. O, yes, we agree there. 

Crabt. Yes, yes, I believe there can be no doubt 
of that 

Sir Oliver S. Then, upon my word, for a person 
in that situation, he is the most imprudent man 
alive ; fox here he comes, walking as if nothing at 
all was the matter. 

£nUr Sir Peter Teazle. 
Odds heart. Sir Peter, you are come in good time, 
I promise you ; for we had just given you over. 

Sir Benj. B. £gad, uode, this is the most sud- 
den recovery 1 

6i> Oliver S. Why, man, what do you out of bed 
with a small-sword through your body, and a bullet 
lodged in your thorax ? 

Sir Piter T. A small-sword, and a bullet 1 

Sir Oliver S. Ay, these gendemen would have 
killed you without law, or physic, and wanted to 
dub me a doctor, to make me an accompUce. 

SrHter T. Why, what is all this ? 

SirBenj. B. We rejoice. Sir Peter, that the story 
of the duel is not true, and are uncerely sorry for 
your other misfortune. 
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Stricter T. So, so ; all over the town already. 

[Aside. 

Crabt, Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly 
vastly to blame to marry at your years. 

Stricter T. Sir, what business is that of yours ? 

Mrs, Can, Though, indeed, as Sir Peter made so 
good a husband, he's very much to be pitied. 

Sir Peter T, Plague on your pity, ma'am ! I 
desire none of it. 

Sir Benj, B, However, Sir Peter, you must not 
mind the laughing and jests you will meet with on 
the occasion. 

SirFtter 7! Sir, sir, I desire to be master in my 
own house. 

Crabt, Tis no uncommon case, that's one com- 
fort. 

^r Peter T. I insist on being left to myself: 
without ceremony — I insist on your leaving my 
house directly. 

Mrs. Can, Well, well, we are going, and depend 
on% we'll make the best report of it we can. \Exit, 

SirPster T, Leave my house I 

Crabt, And tell how hardly you've been treated. 

[Exit, 

Sir Peter T. Leave my house ! 

Sir Benj\ B, And how patiently you bear it. 

[ExU. 
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SirRterT. Fiends I vipere 1 fiiries I Oh I that 
their own venom would choke them t 

Sir Oliver S. They are very provoking, indeed, 
5ir Peter. 

Enter Rowley. 

Rowley. I heard high words: what has ruffled 
^ou, sir ? 

SirJilerT. Pshaw 1 what signifies asking ? Do 
[ ever pass a day without my vexations ? 

Rowley. Well, I'm not inquisitive. 

&y Oliver S. Well, Sir Peter, I have seen both 
ny nephews in the manner wc proposed. 

SirJiUr T. A precious couple they are I 

Rowley. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced that 
'our judgment was right, Sir Peter. 

Sir Oliver S. Yes, I find Joseph is indeed the 
nan, after all. 

Rowley. Ay, as Sir Peter says, he is a man of 
entiment. 

Sir Oliver S. And acts up to the sentiments he 
>rofesses. 

Rowley. It certainly is edification to hear him 
alk. 

Sir Olivers. Oh, he's a model for the young 

aen of the age ! But how's this, Sir Peter ? you 

lon't join us in your friend Joseph's praise, as I 
ispected. 
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A> Peter T. Sir Oliver, we live in a damned 
wicked world, and the fewer we praise the better. 

Rowley. What! do you say so, Sir Peter, who 
were never mistaken in your life P 

Sir Piter T. Pshaw! Plague on you both I I see 
by your sneering you have heard the whole affiiir. 
I shall go mad among you ! 

Rcwity. Then, to fret you no longer, Sir Peter, 
we are indeed acquainted with it all. I met Lady 
Teazle coming from Mr. Surface's, so bumbled, that 
she deigned to request me to be her advocate with 
you. 

.Sir Piter T. And does Sir Oliver know all this ? 

Sir Oliver S. £very circumstance. 

^r Peter T. What, of the closet and the screen, 
hey? 

Sir OBper S. Yes, yes, and the little French 
milliner. O, I have been vastly diverted with the 
sbHyl Ha! ha! ha I 

Sir Peter T. Twas very pleasant. 

.Sir Oliver S. I never laughed more in my life, 
I assure you : ha ! ha I ha I 

Sir Peter T. O, vastly diverting ! Ha ! ha ! ha I 

Rowley. To be sure, Joseph with his sentiments: 
ha! ha! ha! 

&r Uter T. Yes, yes, his sentiments! Hal 
ha I ha 1 Hypocritical villain ! 
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Sir Oliver S. Ay, and that rogue Charles to 
pull Sir Peter out of the closet : ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sir Ptter T. Ha ! ha 1 'twas devilish entertain- 
ing, to be sure ! 

Sir Oliver S. Hal ha ! ha! Egad, Sir Peter, I 
should like to have seen your face when the screen 
was thrown down : ha ! ha ! 

Sir Ptter T. Yes, yes, my face when the screen 
was thrown down : ha ! ha ! ha ! Oh, I must never 
show my head again ! 

&'r Oliver S, But come, come, it isn't flair to 
laugh at you neither, my old friend ; though, upon 
my soul, I can't help it 

Sir Peter T, O pray don't restrain your mirth 
on my account : it does not hurt me at all ! I laugh 
at the whole affair myself. Yes, yes, I think being 
a standing jest for all one's acquaintance a very 
happy situation. O yes, and then of a morning to 

read the paragraphs about Mr. S , Lady T , 

and Sir P , will be so entertaining ! 

Rowley, Without affectation. Sir Peter, you may 
despise the ridicule of fools : but I see Lady Teazle 
going towards the next room ; I am sure you must 
desire a reconciliation as earnestly as she does. 

Sir Oliver S, Perhaps my being here prevents 
her coming to you. Well, I'll leave honest Rowley 
to mediate between you ; but he must bring you all 
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presently to Mr. Surface's, where I am now return- 
ing, if not to reclaim a libertine, at least to expose 
hypocrisy. 

Sir BtUr 71 Ah, 1*11 be present at your discov- 
ering yourself there with all my heart ; though 'tis 
a vile unlucky place for discoveries. 

Rowley, We'll follow. \Eocit Sk Oliver. 

Sir Ptter T, ^e is not coming here, you see, 
Rowley. 

Rowley. No, but she has left the door of that 
room open, you perceive. See, she is in tears. 

Sir Peter 71 Certainly a little mortification ap- 
pears very becoming in a wife. Don't you think it 
wiD do her good to let her pine a little ? 

Rowley. Oh, this is ungenerous in you ! 

^r Peter T. Well, I know not what to think. 
You remember the letter I found of hers evidently 
intended for Charles ? 

Rowley. A mere forgery, Sir Peter, laid in your 
way on purpose. This is one of the points which 
I intend Snake shall give you conviction of 

Sir Peter T. I wish I were once satisfied of that. 
She looks this way. What a remarkably elegant 
turn of the head she has! Rowley, I'll go to 
her. 

Rowley. Certainly. 

Sir Peter T. Though when it is known that we 

Vol. II. 19 
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reconciled, people will laugh at me ten times 

re. 

7imUy, Let them laugh, and retort their maUce 

y by showing them you are happy in spite of it. 

iir BeUr T. I'laith, so I will I and, if I'm not 

taken, we may yet be the happiest couple in die 

mtry. 

Rowley. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside 

picion 

iir Peter T. Hold, master Rowley ! if you have 
' regard for me, never let me hear you utter any 
ig like a sentiment : I have had enough of them 
serve me the rest of my life. \Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The Library. 

inter Joseph Surface and Lady Sneerwell. 

Lady Sneer. Imposable I Will not Sir Peter 
nediately be reconciled to Charles, and of couise 
longer oppose his union with Maria? The 
ught is distraction to me. 
roseph S, Can passion furnish a remedy ? 
Lady Sneer. No, nor cunning neither. O ! I 
s a fool, an idiot, to league with such a blunderer 1 
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Joseph S. Sure, Lady Sneerwell, I am the great- 
est sufferer; yet you see I bear the accident with 
calmness. 

Ziufy Sneer. Because the disappointment doesn't 
reach your heart; your interest only attached you 
to Maria. Had you felt for her what I have for 
that ungrateful libertine, neither your temper nor 
hypocrisy could prevent your showing the sharpness 
of your vexation. 

Joseph S. But why should your reproaches fail 
on me for this disappointment ? 

Lady Sneer. Are you not the cause of it ? Had 
you not a sufficient field for your roguery in impos- 
ing upon Sir Peter, and supplanting your brother, 
but you must endeavour to seduce his wife ? I hate 
such an avarice of crimes; 'ds an unfair monopoly, 
and never prospers. 

Joseph S. Well, I admit I have been to blame. 
I confess I deviated from the direct road of wrong, 
but I don't think we're so totally defeated ndlher. 

Lady Sneer. No ! 

Joseph S. You tell me you have made a trial of 
Snake since we met, and that you still believe him 
faithful to us. 

Lady Sneer. I do beUeve so. 

Joseph S. And that he has undertaken, should it 
be necessary, to swear and prove, that Charles is at 
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this time contracted by vows and honour to your 
ladyship, which some of his former letters to you 
will serve to support. 

Lady Sneer. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

Joseph S. Come, come ; it is not too late yet. 
[KfUfcking at the doer.] But hark ! this is probably 
my uncle, Sir Oliver : retire to that room ; well 
consult farther when he is gone. 

Zady Sneer, Well, but if he should find you out too ? 

Joseph S. Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir Peter 
wilt hold his tongue for his own credit's sake — and 
you may depend on it I shall soon discover Sir 
Oliver's weak side ! 

Lady S. I have no diffidence of your abilities 1 
only be constant to one roguery at a time. 

\E3if Lady Snebrwell. 

Joseph S. I will, I will. So ! 'tis confounded 
hard, after such bad fortune, to be baited by one's 
confederate in evil. Well, at all events, my char- 
acter is so much better than Charles's, that I cer- 
tainly hey! — whatl — this is not Sir Oliver, 

but old Stanley again. Plague on't that he should 
return to tease me just now— I shall have Sir Oliver 
come and find him here — and — 

Enter Sir Ouver Surface, 
Gad's Ufe, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back 
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to plague me at this time ? You must not stay 
now, upon my word. 

Sir Oliver S. Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver is ex- 
pected here, and though he has been so penurious 
to you, I'll try what he'll do for me. 

Joseph S. Sir, 'tis impossible for you to stay now, 

so I must beg Come any other time, and I 

promise you, you shall be assisted. 

Sir Oliver S. No : Sir Oliver and I must be ac- 
quainted. 

Joseph S. Zounds, sir! then I insist on your 
quitting the room directly. 

Sir Oliver S, Nay, sir — 

Joseph S, Sir, I insist on't : here, William ! show 
this gentleman out. Since you compel me, sir, not 
one moment — this is such insolence ! 

[ Going to push him out 

Enter Charles Surface. 

Charles S, Hey day ! what's the matter now ! 
What the devil, have you got hold of my littie 
broker here ? 2k>unds, brother ! don't hurt little 
Premium. What's the matter, my little fellow ? 

Joseph S. So ! he has been with you too, has he ? 

Charles S. To be sure he has. Why, he's as 

honest a little But sure, Joseph, you have not 

been borrowing money too, have you ? 
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Josephs. Borrowing! not But, brother, you 
know we expect Sir Oliver here every — — 

Charles S. O Gad, that's true ! NoU mustn't find 
the little broker here, to be sure. 

Joseph S. Yet Mr. Sunley insists 

Charles S. Stanley ! why his name's Premium. 

Joseph S. No, sir, Stanley. 

Charles S. No, no, Premium. 

Joseph S. Well, no matter which — but — 

Charles S. Ay, ay, Stanley or Premium, 'tis the 
.same thing, as you say ; for I suppose he goes by 
half a hundred names, besides A, B. at the coflfee- 
house. [Knochittg. 

Joseph S. 'Sdealh ! here's Sir Oliver at the door. 
Now I beg, Mr. Stanley — 

Charts S. Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Premium — 

Sir Oliver S. Gentlemen 

Joseph S. Sir, by heaven you shall go ! 

Charles S: Ay, out with him, certainly ! 

Sir Oliver S. This violence . 

Josef h S. Sir, 'tis your own fault. 

Charles S. Out with him, to be sure. 

[Both forcing Sir Oliver out. 

Enter Sir Peter ami Lady Teazle, Maria, an4 
Rowley. 
Sir Peter T. My old Mend, Sir Oliver — hey I 
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What in the name of wonder — here are dutiful 
nephews — assault their uncle at a first visit ! 

Liidy T, Indeed, Sr Oliver, 'twas well we came 
in to rescue you. 

Rowley. Truly, it was ; for I perceive, Sir Oliver, 
the character of old Stanley was no protection to you. 

Sir Olivers. Nor of Premium either : the neces- 
sities of the former could not extort a shilling from 
that benevolent gentleman ; and now, egad, I stood 
a chance of faring worse than my ancestors, and 
being knocked down without being bid for. 

Joseph S, Charles! 

Charles S. Joseph ! 

Joseph S. 'Tis now complete ! 

Charles S, Very ! 

Sir Oliver S. Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley 
too — look on that elder nephew of mine. You 
know what he has already received from my 
bounty ; and you also know how gladly I would 
have regarded half my fortune as held in trust for 
him : judge then my disappointment in discovering 
him to be destitute of faith, charity, and gratitude. 

Sir J^ter T, Sir Oliver, I should be more sur- 
prised at this declaration, if I had not myself found 
him to be mean, treacherous, and hypocritical. 

Lady T. And if the gentleman pleads not guilty 
to these, pray let him call me to his character. 



\ 
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A> Ptter T, Then, I believe, we need add no 
more : if he knows himself, he will consider it as 
the most perfect pimishment, that he is known to 
the world. 

Charles S. If they talk this way to honesty, what 
will they say to me, by and by ? [Aside. 

Sir Oliver S, As for that prodigal, his brodier, 
there 

Charles S, Ay, now comes my turn : the damned 
family pictiures will ruin me. \Aside. 

Joseph S. Sir Oliver — uncle, will you honour me 
with a hearing ? 

Charles S. Now if Joseph would make one of his 
long speeches, I might recollect myself a litde. 

[Aside. 

Sir Ptter T. I suppose you would undertake to 
justify yourself entirely ? [To Joseph. 

Joseph S, I trust I could. 

Sir Oliver S. Well, sir! — and you could justify 
yourself, too, I suppose ? 

Charles S. Not that I know of. Sir Oliver. 

Sir Oliver S. What ! — Littie Premium has been 
let too much into the secret, I suppose ? 

Charles S. True, sir ; but they wtte family secrets, 
and should not be mentioned again, you know. 

Rowley, Come, Sir Oliver, I know you cannot 
speak of Charles's follies with anger. 
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Sir Oliver S. Odd's heart, no more I can ; nor 

with gravity either. Sir Peter, do you know, the 

rogue bargained with me for all his ancestors ; sold 
me judges and generals by the foot, and maiden 
aunts as cheap as broken china. 

Charles S, To be sure, Sir Oliver, I did make a 
little free with the family canvas, that's the truth 
on't. My ancestors may rise in judgment against 
me, there's no denying it ; but believe me sincere 
when I tell you ^ and upon my soul I would not 
say so if I was not — that if I do not appear morti- 
fied at the exposure of my follies, it is because I 
feel at this moment the warmest satisfaction in see- 
M^g you, my liberal benefactor. 

Sir Oliver S, Charles, I believe you ; give me 
your hand again : the iU-looking little fellow over 
the settee has made your peace. 

Charles S, Then, sir, my gratitude to the original 
is still increased. 

Zady T, Yet, I believe. Sir Oliver, here is one 
whom Charles is still more anxious to be reconciled 
to. 

Sir Oliver S. Oh, I have heard of his attachment 
there ; and, with the young lady's pardon, if I con^ 
strue right — that blush 

Sir Feter T, Well, child, speak your sentiments ! 

Maria, Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall 
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rejoice to hear that he is happy ; for me — whatever 
claim I had to his aflectioo, I willingly resign to 
one who has a better title. 

Charles S. How, Maria t 

Sir I^ier T. Hey day J what's the mystery now ? 
— While he appeared an incorrigible rake, you 
would give your hand to no one else; and now 
that he is likely to reform, I'll warrant you won't 
have him. 

Maria. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell know 
the cause. 

CharUs S. Lady Sneerwell ! 

Joseph S. Brother, it is with great concern I am 
obliged to speak on this point, but my regard to 
justice compels me, and Lady Sneerwell's injuries 
can no longer be concealed. [Ofiens the door. 

Enter Lady Sneerwell. 

SirHlerT. So! another French milliner! Egad, 
he has one in every room in the house, I suppose. 

Lady Sneer. Ungrateful Chariest Well may you 
be surprised, and feel for the indelicate situation 
your perfidy has forced me into. 

Charles S. Pray, uncle, is this another plot 
of yours ? For, as I have life, I don't under- 
stand it. 

.Joseph S. I believe, sir, there is but the evidence 
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of one person more necessary to make it extremely 
clear. 

&r J^ttr T. And that person, I imagine, b Mr. 
Snake. — Rowley, you were perfectly right to bring 
him with us, and pray let him appear. 

Rowley. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 

Enter Snake. 
I thought his testimony might be wanted : however, 
it happens unluckily, that he comes to confront 
Lady Sneerwdl, not to support her. 

Lady Sneer. A villain I Treacherous to me at 
last! — Speak, fellow; have you too conspired 
against me? 

Snake. I beg your ladyship ten thousand par- 
dons : you paid me extremely liberally for the lie in 
question; but I unfortunately have been offered 
double to speak the truth. 

Sir Peter T. Plot and counter-plot, egad ! 

Lady Sneer. The torments of shame and disap- 
pointment on you all.— 

Lady T. Hold, Lady Sneerwell— before you go, 
let me thank you for the trouble you and that gen- 
tleman have taken, in writing letters from me to 
Charies, and answering them yourself; and let me 
also request you to make my respects to the scan- 
dalous college, of which you are president, and in- 
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form them, that Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs leave 
to return the diploma they gave her, as she leaves 
off practice, and kills characters no longer. 

Lady Sneer. You too, madam — provoking — in- 
solent — May your husband live these fifty years ! 

SirHUrT. Oons! what a fury! 

Latfy T. A malicious creature, indeed I 

Sir Piter T. Hey ! Not for her last wish ? 

LadyT. Ono! 

Sir Oliver S. Well, sir, and what have you to 
say now ? 

Joseph S. Sir, I am so confounded, to find that 
Lady Sneerwell could be guilty of suborning Mr. 
Snake in this manner, to impose on us all, that I 
know not what to say : however, lest her revenge- 
ful spirit should prompt her to injure my brother, I 
had certainly better follow her directly, [£xii. 

Sir Peter T. Moral to the last drop ! 

Sir Oliver S. Ay, and marry her, Joseph, if you 
can. — Oil and Vinegar, egad ! you'll do very well 
together. 

Rowley. I believe we have no more occasion for 
Mr. Snake at present? 

Snake. Before I go, I beg pardon once for all, 
for whatever uneasiness I have been the humble in- 
strument of causing to the parties present. 
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Sir H-ter T. Well, well, you have made atone- 
ment by a good deed at last. 

Snake. But I must request of the company, that 
it shall never be known. 

Sirl^terT. Hey! — What the plague!— Are 
you ashamed of having done a right thing once in 
your life P 

Snake. Ah, sir! consider, — Hive by the badness 
of my character; I have nothing but my infamy to 
depend on ! and if it were once known that I had 
been betrayed into an honest action, 1 should lose 
every friend I have in the worid. 

Sir Oliver S. Well, well, — we'll not traduce you 
by saying anything in your praise, never fear. 

[Exit Snake. 

SirJ^ierT. There's a precious rogue ! 

Lady T, See, Sir Oliver, there needs no persuasion 
now to reconcile your nephew and Maria. 

Sir Oliver S. Ay, ay, that's as it should be, and 
egad we'll have the wedding to-morrow morning. 

Charles S. Thank you, dear uncle ! 

Sir H/er T. What, you rogue ! don't you ask 
the girl's consent first ? 

Charles S. Oh, I ha^e done that a long time — a 
minute ago — and she has looked yes. 

Maria. For shame, Charles! — I protest, Sir 
Peter, there has not been a word. 
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*S3r> OUver S. Well, then, the fewer the better ; 
— may your love for each other never know abate- 
ment! 

Sirl^ter T, And may you live as happily together 
as Lady Teazle and I intend to do ! 

Charles S, Rowley, my old friend, I am sure you 
congratulate me; and I suspect that I owe you 
much. 

Sir OUver S. You do indeed, Charles. 

Rowley, If my efforts to serve you had not suc- 
ceeded, you would have been in my debt for the 
attempt ; but deserve to be happy, and you overpay 
me. 

Sir Peter T, Ay, honest Rowley always said you 
would reform. 

Charles S. Why, as to reforming. Sir Peter, I'll 
make no promises, and that I take to be a proof 
that I intend to set about it; but here shall be my 
monitor — my gentle guide — ah ! can I leave the 
virtuous path those eyes iUumine ? 

Though thou, dear maid, shouldst wave thy beauty's sway, 
Thou still must rule, because I will obey: 
An humble fugitive from Folly view, 
No sanctuary near but Love and you; 

ITo the audience. 
You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove, 
For even Scandal dies if you approve. 



EPILOGUE, 

BY MR. COLMAN. 

Spoken by Lady Teazle. 

I, who was late so volatile and gay, 
Like a trade wind must now blow all one way, 
Bend all my cares, my studies, and my vows, 
To one dull rusty weathercock — my spouse ! 
So wills our virtuous bard — the motley fiayes 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays ! 
Old bachelors, who marry smart young wives. 
Learn from our play to regulate your lives : 
Each bring his dear to town, all faults upon her 
London will prove the very source of honour. 
Plunged fairiy in, like a cold bath it serves. 
When principles relax, to brace the nerves : 
Such is my case ; and yet I must deplore 
That the gay dream of dissipation's o'er. 
And say, ye fair, was ever lively wife. 
Bom with a genius for the highest life. 
Like me untimely blasted in her bloom. 
Like me condemned to such a dismal doom ? 
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Save money — when I just knew how to waste it I 

Leave London — just as I began to taste it ! 
Must I then watch the early crowing cock, 

The melancholy ticking of a clock ; 

In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded, 

With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brats sur- 
roimded ? 

With humble curate can I now retire, 

(While good Sir Peter boozes with the squire), 

And at backgammon mortify my soul, 

That pants for loo, or flutters at a vole ? 

Seven's the main ! Dear sound that must ex- 
pire. 

Lost at hot cockles round a Christmas fire ! 

The transient hour of fashion too soon spent. 

Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content ! 

Farewell the plumed head, the cushioned t^te, 

That takes the cushion from its proper seat ! 

The spirit-stirring drum ! card drums I mean, 

Spadille — odd trick — pam — basto — king and 
queen I 

And you, ye knockers, that, with brazen throat, 

The welcome visitors* approach denote ; 

Farewell all quality of high renown. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious town ! 

Farewell ! your revels I partake no more. 

And Lady Teazle's occupation's o*er ! 

All this I told our bard; he smiled, and said 'twas 
clear, 

I ought to play deep tragedy next year. 
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Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play, 
And in these solemn periods stalk*d away : 
Blest were the fair like you ; her faults who stopt, 
And closed her follies when the cxirtain dropt ! 
No more in vice or error to engage, 
Or play the fool at large on life's great stage. 
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PIZARRO: 



A TRAGEDY. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



As the two translations which have been pub- 
lished of Kotzebue's 'Spaniards in Peru' have, 
I understand, been very generally read, the public 
are in possession of all the materials necessary to 
form a judgment on the merits and defects of the 
Play performed at Drury-lane Theatre. 



DEDICATION. 



To HER, whose approbation of this Drama, an 
whose peculiar delight in the applause it has rt 
ceived from the public, have been to me the highei 
gratification derived from its success — I dedical 
this Play. 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDA^ 



PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN BY RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

Spoken by Mr. King. 

Chill'd by rude gales, while yet reluctant May 
Withholds the beauties of the vernal day; 
As some fond maid, whom matron frowns reprove, 
Suspends the smile her heart devotes to love; 
The season's pleasures too delay their hour. 
And Winter revels with protracted power : 
Then blame not, critics, if, thus late, we bring 
A Winter Drama — but reproach — the Spring. 
What prudent cit dares yet the season trust, 
Bask in his whisky, and enjoy the dust ? 
Horsed in Cheapside, scarce yet the gayer spark 
Achieves the Sunday triumph of the Park; 
Scarce yet you see him, dreading to be late, 
Scour the New-road, and dash thro* Grosvenor- 

gate: — 
Anxious — yet timorous too ! — his steed to show. 
The hack Bucephalus of Rotten-row. 
Vol. II. 22 
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Careless he seems, yet vigilantly sly, 
Woos the stray glance of ladies passing by, 
While his off heel, insidiously aside. 
Provokes the caper which he seems to chide. 
Scarce rural Kensington due honour gains ; 
The vulgar verdure of her walk remains ! 
Where white-robed misses amble two by two. 
Nodding to booted beaux — * How'do, how'do ? ' 
With gen'rous questions that no answer wait, 

* How vastly full ! A'n*t you come vastly late ? 

* I'n't it quite charming ? When do you leave town ? 

* A'n't you quite tired ? Pray, can we set you down ? ' 
These suburb pleasures of a London May, 
Imperfiect yet, we hail the cold delay ; 

Should our Play please — and you're indulgent 

ever — 
Be your decree — * Tis better late than never.' 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS, 

AS OUCIHALLV ACTED AT DRUKY-LANB THBATSZ, 
MAY 34, 1799. 

Ataliha, Ring of Quito . . Mr. Powell. 

RoUa, ^Coromandersofhis^ Mr. Kehble. 

Alottso, \ Army \ Mr. C. Kemble. 

Cora, Alonzo's Wife . . . Mrs. Jordan. 

IHsarro, Leader of the Span- 
iards Mr. Barrymoke. 

Elvira, Pizarro's Mistress . Mrs. Siddons. 

Almagtv Mr. Caulfield. 

Gonzale, > tj- , ( Mr. Wentworth. 

DaviUa, } P>^a"<»s 1 Mr. True man. 

Gcm^z, S Associates ^ „^ Surmont. 

Valverde, Pizarro's Secretary Mr. R. Palmer. 

Las-Casas, a Spanish Eccle- 
siastic Mr. AicKiN. 

An old blind Man . . . Mr, Cory. 

Orozembo, an old Cacique . Mr. Dowton. 

A Boy Master Chatterley. 

A Ceniinel Mr. Holland. 

Attendant Mr. Maddocks. 

Peruvian Officer .... Mr. Archer. 

Soldiers, Messrs. Fisher, Evans, Chippendale, 
Webb, &c. &c. 

The Vocal Parts by Messrs. Kelly, Sedgwick, 
DiCNUM, Danby, &c. — Mrs. Crouch, Miss De 
Camf, Miss Stephens, Miss Leak, Miss Du- 
rouB, &c. ' 



PIZARRO. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 

A magnificent Bavilion near Pizarro's Tent — a 
View of the Spanish Camp in the back Ground. — 
Elvira is discovered sleeping under a canopy on 
one side of the pavilion — Valverde enters ^ gazes 
on Elvira, kneels^ and attempts to kiss her hand; 
Elvira, awakened, rises and looks at him with 
indignation. 

Eh). Audacious! Whence is thy privilege to 
interrupt the few moments of repose my harassed 
mind can snatch amid the tumults of this noisy 
camp? Shall I inform your master of this pre- 
sumptuous treachery ? Shall I disclose thee to 
Pizarro ? hey ! 

VcU. I am his senrant, it is true — trusted by 
him — and I know him well ; and therefore 'tis I 
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ask, by what magic could Pizarro gain your heart; 
by what fatality still holds he your affection ? 

Eh. Hold I thou trusty secretary ! 

Val. Ignobly bom ! in mind and manners rude, 
ferocious, and unpolished, though cool and crafty 
if occasion need— in youth audacious — ill his first 
manhood — a licensed pirate — treating men as 
brutes, the world as booty ; yet now the Spanish 
hero is he styled — the first of Spanish conquerors ! 
and for a warrior so accomplished, 'tis fit Elvira 
should leave her noble &mily, her fame, her home, 
to share the dangers, humours, and the crimes of 
such a lover as Pizarro I 

Elv. What ! Valverde moralizing I But grant I 
am in error, what is my incentive ? Passion, in- 
fatuation, call it as you will; but what attaches 
thee to this despised, unworthy leader? — Base 
lucre is thy object, mean fraud thy means. Could 
you gain me, you only hope to win a higher in- 
terest in Pizarro — I know you. 

Val. On my soul, you mong me; what else 
my faults, I have none towards you : but indulge 
the scorn and levity of your nature ; do it while yet 
the time permits ; the gloomy hour, I fear, too soon 
approaches. 

Elv. Valverde, a prophet too I 

Val. Hear me, Elvira — ^ame from his late de- 
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feat, and burning wishes for revenge, again have 
brought Pizarro to Peru; but trust me, he over- 
rates his strength, nor measures well the foe. En- 
camped in a strange country, where terror cannot 
force, Dor corruption buy a single fiiend, what have 
we to hope ? The army murmuring at increasing 
hardships, while Pizarro decorates with gaudy spoil 
the gay pavilion of his luxury I each day diminishes 
our force. 

Eb). But are you not the heii^ of those that fall p 

Val. Are gain and plunder then our only pur- 
pose ? Is this Elvira's heroism ? 

Elv. No, so save me Heaven 1 I abhor the 
motive, means, and end of your pursuits; but I 
will trmt none of you : — in your whole army there 
is not one of you that has a heart, or speaks in- 
genuously — aged Las-Casas, and he atone, ex- 
cepted. 

Val. He I an enthusiast in the opposite and 
worse extreme ! 

Eh). Oh I had I earlier known that virtuous 
man, how different might my tot have been ! 

Val. I will grant, Pizarro could not then so 
easily have duped you: forgive me, but at that 
event I still must wonder. 

Mlv. Hear me, Valverde. — When first my virgin 
fancy waked to love, Pizarro was my country's idol 
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Self*taught, sdf-raised, and self-supported, he be- 
came a hero; and I was formed to be won by 
glory and renown. Tis known that when he left 
Panama in a slight vessel, his force was not a 
hundred men. Arrived in the island of Gallo, with 
hk sword he drew a line upon the sands, and said, 
* Pass those who fear to die or conquer with their 
leader.' Thirteen alone remained, and at the head 
of these the warrior stood his ground. Even at the 
moment when my ears first caught this tale, my 
heart exclaimed, < Pizarro is its lord ! ' What since 
I have perceived, or thought, or felt, you must have 
more worth to win the knowledge of. 

Val, I press no further ; still assured that while 
Alonzo de Molina, our general's former friend and 
pupil, leads the enemy, Pizarro never more will be 
a conqueror. \TrumpeU without. 

Eiv, Silence! I hear him coming; look not per- 
plexed. — How mystery and fraud confound the 
countenance! Quick, put on an honest face, if 
thou canst. 

Hz. [Speaking without] Chain and secure him; 
I will examine him myself. 

Pizarro enters. 
[Valverde bows — Elvira laughs.] 
Fiz, Why dost thou smile, Elvira ? 
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Eh. To laugh or weep without a reason, is one 
of the few privileges poor women have. 

Fiz. Elvira, I will know the cause, I am re- 
solved ! 

Eh). I am glad of that, because I love resolu* 
tion, and am resolved not to tell you. Now my 
resolution, I take it, is the better of the two, because 
it depends upon myself, and yours does not 

Fix. Psha! trifler! 

Vol. Elvira was laughing at my apprehensions 
that 

Fin. Apprehensions! 

Vol. Yes — that Alonzo's skill and genius should 
so have disciplined and informed the enemy, as 
to 

Fix. Alonzo! the traitor! How I once loved 
diat man ! His noble mother entrusted him, a boy, 
to my protection. At my table did he feast — in 
my tent did he repose. I had mariced his early 
genius, and the valorous spirit that grew with it 
Often I had talked to him of our first adventures — 
what storms we struggled with — what perils we sur- 
mounted ! When landed with a slender host upon 
an unknown land — then, when I told how famine 
and fatigue, discord and toil, day by day, did thin 
our ranks; amid dose-pressing enemies, how stiU 
undaunted I endured and dared — maintained my 

Vol. II. 23 
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purpose and my power in despite of growling mutiny 
or bold revolt, till with my faithful few remaining I 
became at last victorious! — When, I say, of these 
things I spoke, the youth, Alonzo, with tears of 
wonder and delight, would throw him on my neck, 
and swear his soul's ambition owned no other 
leader. 

Val. What could subdue attachment so begun ? 

Fiz, Las-Casas — He it was, with fascinating 
craft and canting precepts of humanity, raised in 
Alonzo's mind a new enthusiasm, which forced him, 
as the stripling termed it, to forego his country's 
claims for those of human nature. 

VaL Yes, the traitor left you, joined the Peru- 
vians, and became thy enemy and Spain's. 

Hz, But first with weariless remonstrance he 
sued to win me from my purpose, and untwine the 
sword from my determined grasp. Much he spoke 
of right, of justice, and humanity, calling the Peru- 
vians our innocent and unoffending brethren. 

VaL They! — Obdurate heathens! — They our 
brethren ! 

Fiz. But when he found that the soft folly of the 
pleading tears he dropt upon my bosom fell on 
marble, he flew and joined the foe: then, profiting 
by the lessons he had gained in wronged Pizarro's 
school, the youth so disciplined and led his new 
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allies, that soon he forced me — Ha ! I burn with 
shame and fury while I own it ! in base retreat and 
foul discomfiture to quit the shore. 

VaL But the hour of revenge is come. 

Piz. It is ; I am returned — my force is strength- 
ened, and the audacious boy shall soon know that 
Pizarro lives, and has — a grateful recollection of 
the thanks he owes him. 

VaL Tis doubted whether still Alonzo lives. 

Piz, Tis certain that he does; one of his 
armour-bearers is just made prisoner: twelve 
thousand is their force, as he reports, led by 
Alonzo and Peruvian Rolla. This day they make 
a solenm sacrifice on their ungodly altars. We must 
profit by their security, and attack them unprepared 
— the sacrificers shall become the victims. 

Eh). Wretched innocents ! And their own blood 
shall bedew their altars ! 

Pit. Right! yiYumpets without\ Elvira, retire ! 

Eh), Why should I retire ? 

Piz, Because men are to meet here, and on 
manly business. 

Eh). O, men ! men ! ungrateful and perverse ! 
O, woman ! still affectionate though wronged ! The 
beings to whose eyes you turn for animation, hope, 
and rapture, through the days of mirth and revelry ; 
and on whose bosoms in the hour of sore calamity 
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you seek for rest and consolation; them, when the 
pompous follies of your mean ambition are the 

question, you treat as playthings or as slaves ! 

I shall not retire. 

Itt. Remain then — and, if thou canst, be silent 

Eh. They only babble who practise not reflec- 
tion. I shall think — and thought is silence. 

Piz. Ha! — .there's somewhat in her manner 
lately — 

[Pizarro ^ks sUmly attd suspUitntsly towards 
Elvira, who meets him with a commanding 
and unaltered eye. 

Enter Las-Casas, Almagro, Gonzalo, Davilla, 
Officers and Soldiers. — Trumpets without. 

Zas-Cas, Pizano, we attend your summons. 

Us. Welcome, venerable father — ray friends, 
most welcome. Friends and fellow-soldiers, at 
length the hour is arrived, which to Pizarro's hopes 
presents the full reward of our undaunted enterprise 
and long-enduiing toils, Confident in security, 
this day the foe devotes to solemn sacrifice : if with 
bold surprise we strike on their solemnity — trust to 
your leader's word — we shaJl not fail. 

Aim. Too long inactive have we been moulder- 
ing on the coast— our stores exhausted, and our 
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scddiers murmuring — Battle! battle! — then death 
to the armed, and chains for the defenceless. 

Dav. Death to the wh<^e Peruvian race ! 

LaS'Cas. Merciful Heaven ! 

Aim. Yes, general, the attack, and instantly! 
Then shall Alonzo, basking at his ease, soon cease 
to scoff our suffering and scorn our force. 

LaS'Cas. Alonzo! — scorn and presumption are 
not in his nature. 

Aim. Tis fit Las-Casas should defend his pupiL 

PiM. Speak not of the traitor ^or hear his name 
but as the bloody summons to assault and ven- 
geance. It appears we are agreed ? 

Aim. and Dav. We are. 

Gon. All!— Battle! battle! 

Las- Cos. Is then the dreadful measure of your 
cruelty not yet complete? — Battle! — gracious 
Heaven! Against whom? — Against a king, in 
whose mild bosom your atrocious injuries even yet 
have not excited hate ! but who, insulted or victori- 
ous, still sues for peace. Against a people who 
never wronged the Uving being their Creator 
formed: a people, who, children of innocence! 
received you as cherished guests with eager hos- 
pitality and confiding kindness. Generously and 
fredy did they share with you their comforts, their 
treasures, and their homes: you repaid them by 
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fraud, oppression, and dishonour. These eyes have 
witnessed all I speak — as gods you were received; 
as fiends have you acted. 

Piz. Las-Casas ! 

LaS'Cas. Pizarro, hear me! — Hear me, chief- 
tains! — And thou. All-powerful! whose thunders 
can shiver into sand the adamantine rock — whose 
lightnings can pierce to the core of the rived and 
quaking earth — Oh ! let thy power give effect to 
thy servant's words, as thy spirit gives courage to 
his will! Do not, I implore you, chieftains — 
countrymen — do not, I implore you, renew the 
foul barbarities which your insatiate avarice has 
inflicted on this wretched, unoffending race ! — But 
hush, my sighs — fall not, drops of useless sorrow ! — 
heart-breaking anguish, choke not my utterance — 
All I entreat is, send me once more to those you 
call your enemies — Oh ! let me be the messenger 
of penitence from you ; I shall return with blessings 
and with peace from them. — Elvira, you weep ! — 
Alas ! and does this dreadful crisis move no heart 
but thine? 

Aim, Because there are no women here but she 
and thou. 

Hz, Close this idle war of words : time flies, and 
our opportimity will be lost. Chieftains, are ye for 
instant battle ? 

Aim, We are. 
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Las- Cos, Oh, men of blood! — [Kneels,] God! 
thou hast anointed me thy servant — not to curse, 
but to bless my countrymen : yet now my blessing 
on their force were blasphemy against thy goodness. 
— [Rises,] No ! I curse your purpose, homicides ! 
I curse the bond of blood by which you are united. 
May fell division, infamy, and rout, defeat your 
projects and rebuke your hopes ! On you, and on 
your children, be the peril of the innocent blood 
which shall be shed this day ! I leave you, and 
for ever ! No longer shall these aged eyes be seared 
by the horrors they have witnessed. In caves, in 
forests, will I hide myself; with tigers and with 
savage beasts will I commune : and when at length 
we meet again before the blessed tribunal of that 
Deity, whose mild doctrines and whose mercies ye 
have this day renounced, then shall you feel the 
agony and grief of soul which tear the bosom 
of your accuser now! [Going, 

Eh, Las-Casas ! Oh I take me with thee, Las-Casas. 

Las-Cos, Stay! lost, abused lady! I alone am 
useless here. Perhaps thy loveliness may persuade 
to pity, where reason and religion plead in vain. 
Oh! save thy innocent fellow-creatures if thou 
canst : then shall thy frailty be redeemed, and thou 
wilt share the mercy thou bestowest. [Exit. 

Piz. How, Elvira ! wouldst thou leave me ? 

Elv, I am bewildered, grown terrified! — Your 
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inhumanity — and that good Las-Casas — oh! he 
appeared to me just now something more than 
heavenly: and you! ye all looked worse than 
earthly. 

Pl%, Compassion sometimes becomes a beauty. 

Elv. Humanity always becomes a conqueror. 

Aim. Well ! Heaven be praised, we are rid of 
the old moralist. 

Gon, I hope he'll join his preaching pupil, 
Alonzo. 

Pi%. Now to prepare our muster and oiu* march. 
At mid-day is the hour of the sacrifice. Consulting 
with our guides, the route of your divisions shall be 
given to each commander. If we surprise, we con- 
quer ; and if we conquer, the gates of Quito will be 
open to us. 

Aim. And Pizarro then be monarch of Peru. 

Plz, Not so fast — ambition for a time must take 
counsel from discretion. Ataliba still must hold the 
shadow of a sceptre in his hand. — Pizarro still ap- 
pear dependent upon Spain : while the pledge of 
future peace, his daughter's hand, secures the proud 
succession to the crown I seek. 

Aim. This is best. In Pizarro's plans observe 
the statesman's wisdom guides the warrior's valour. 

Val. [To Elvira.] You mark, Elvira? 

£lv. O, yes — this is best — this is excellent. 
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Piz. You seem offended. Elvira still retains my 
heart. Think — a sceptre waves me on. 

Eh. Offended ? — No ! — Thou know'st thy glory 
is my idol; and this will be most glorious, most just 
and honourable. 

IHz. What mean you ? 

Ehf. Oh! nothing — mere woman's prattle — a 
jealous whim, perhaps : but let it not impede the 
royal hero's course. — [lYumpets without,'\ The call 
of arms invites you — Away ! away ! you, his brave, 
his worthy fellow-warriors. 

Fiz. And go you not with me ? 

Eh. Undoubtedly ! I needs must be the first to 
hail the future monarch of Peru. 

Enter Gomez. 

Aim. How, Gomez ! what bring'st thou ? 
Gom. On yonder hill among the palm-trees we 
have surprised an old cacique : escape by flight he 
could not, and we seized him and his attendant 
unresisting ; yet his lips breathe naught but bitter- 
ness and scorn. 

JfHz. Drag him before us. 

[Gomez leaves the tent, and returns^ conduct- 
ing Orozembo and Attendant^ in chains^ 
guarded. 
What art thou, stranger ? 
Vol. II. 24 
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Oro. First tell me which among you is the cap- 
tain of this band of robbers. 

Pis. Ha! 

Aim. Madman ! — Tear out his tongue, or 
else 

Oro. Thoult hear some truth. 

Dav. \Showing his poniard.] Shall I not plunge 
this into his heart ? 

Oro. [To Pizarro.] Does your army boast 
many such heroes as this ? 

/Vs. Audacious I — This insolence has sealed thy 
doom. Die thou shalt, gray-headed ruffian. But 
first confess what thou kuowest. 

Oro. I know that which thou hast just assured 
me of — that I shall die. 

/fa. Less audacity perhaps might have preserved 
thy life. 

Oro. My life is as a withered tree — it is not 
worth preserving. 

/¥3. Hear me, old man. Even now we inarch 
against the Peruvian army. We know there is a 
secret path that leads to your strong-hold among 
the rocks : guide us to that, and name thy reward. 
If wealth t>e thy wish — 

Ofv. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Hz. Dost thou despise my offer ? 

Oro. Thee and thy offer ! — Wealth 1 — I have 
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the wealth of two dear gallant sons — I have sto« 
in heaven the riches which repay good actions hei 
— and still niy chiefest treasure do I bear aboi 
me. 

Pis. What is that ? Infonn me. 

Ore. I will; for it never can be thine — tl 
treasure of a pure unsullied conscience. 

Fit. I bdieve there is no other Peruvian wl 
dares speak as thou dost 

Ore. Would I could believe there is no othi 
Spaniard who dares act as thou dost ! 

Gon. Obdurate Pagan ! — How numerous is yoi 
army ? 

Oro. Count the leaves of yonder forest. 

Aim. Which is the weakest part of your camp 

Oro. It has no weak part — on eveiy side 't 
fortified by justice. 

IHz. Where have you concealed your wives ar 
your children 7 

Oro. In the hearts of their husbands and the 
fathers. 

Pis. Know'st thou Alonzo ? 

Oro. Know him ! — Alonzo ! — Know him ! - 
Out nation's benefactor I — The guardian angel < 
Peru! 

Fia. By what has he merited that title ? 

Ors. By not resembling thee. 
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Aim. Who is this Rolla, joined with Alonzo in 
command ? 

Oro, I will answer that ; for I love to hear and 
to repeat the hero's name. RoUa, the kinsman of 
the king, is the idol of our army ; in war a tiger, 
chafed by the hunter's spear; in peace more gentle 
than the unweaned lamb. Cora was once be- 
trothed to him ; but finding she preferred Alonzo, 
he resigned his claim, and, I fear, his peace, to 
friendship and to Cora's happiness; yet still he 
loves her with a pure and holy fire. 

Fit, Romantic savage ! — I shall meet this Rolla 
soon. 

Oro, Thou hadst better not ! The terrors of his 
noble eye would strike thee dead. 

Dav, Silence, or tremble ! 

Oro, Beardless robber! I never yet have 
trembled before God — why should I tremble 
before man ? — Why before thee, thou less than 
man ! 

Dav, Another word, audacious heathen, and I 
strike! 

Oro, Strike, Christian ! Then boast among thy 
fellows — I too have murdered a Peruvian ! 

Dav, Hell and vengeance seize thee ! 

[Stabs him, 

Fiz, Hold! 
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Dav, Couldst thou longer have endured his 
insults? 

Piz. And therefore should he die untortured ? 

Oro, True! Observe, young man — your tm- 
thinking rashness has saved me from the rack ; and 
you yourself have lost the opportunity of a useful 
lesson ; you might have seen with what cruelty ven- 
geance would have inflicted torments — and with 
what patience virtue would have borne them. 

Eh), \Supporting Orozembo's head upon htr 
bosom^ Oh ! ye are monsters alL Look up, thou 
martyred innocent — look up once more, and bless 
me ere thou diest. God ! how I pity thee ! 

Oro. Pity me! — Me! so near my happiness! 
Bless thee, lady ! — Spaniards — Heaven turn your 
hearts, and pardon you as I do. 

[Orozembo is borne off dying, 

Piz, Away! — Davilla! If thus rash a second 
time — 

Dav, Forgive the hasty indignation which — 

Piz, No more — unbind that trembling wretch — 
let him depart ; 'tis well he should report the mercy 
which we show to insolent defiance. — Hark ! — our 
troops are moving. 

Attend, \0n passing Elvira.] If through your 
gende means my master's poor remains might be 
preserved from insult — 
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Etv. I understand you. 

Attend. His sons may yet thank your chanty, if 
not avenge their father's fate. \Eii^. 

Pit. What says the slave ? 

Elv. A parting word to thank you for your mercy. 

Ht. Our guard and guides approach. \Soldiers 
march through the teHts.\ Follow me, friends — 
each shall have his post assigned, and ere Penivia's 
god shall sink beneath the main, the Spanish ban- 
ner, bathed in blood, shall float above the walls of 
vanquished Quito. [Exeunt. 

Manent Elvira and Valverde. 

Vai. Is it now presumption that my hopes gain 
strength with the increasing horrors which I see 
appal Elvira's soul ? 

Elv. I am mad with terror and remorse ! Would 
I could fly these dreadful scenes ! 

Val. Might not Valverde's true attachment be 
thy refuge ? 

Elv. What wouldst thou do to save or to avenge 
me? 

Val. I dare do all thy injuries may demand— a 
word — and he lies bleeding at your feet. 

Elv. Perhaps we will speak again of this. Now 
leave me. \ExU Valverde. 

Eh). [Alone.] No! not this revenge — no! not 
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this instrument. Fie, Elvira! even for a moment 
to counsel with this unworthy traitor! — Can a 
wretch, false to a confiding master, be true to any 
pledge of love or honour? — Pizarro will abandon 
me — yes; me — who, for his sake, have sacrificed 
— Oh, God ! — What have I not sacrificed for him ! 
yet, curbing the avenging pride that swells this 
bosom, I still will further try him. Oh, men ! ye 
who, wearied by the fond fidelity of virtuous love, 
seek in the wanton's flattery a new delight, oh, ye 
may insult and leave the hearts to which your 
faith was pledged, and, stifling self-reproach, may 
fear no other peril; because such hearts, howe'er 
you injure and desert them, have yet the proud re- 
treat of an unspotted fame — of unreproaching con- 
science. But beware the desperate libertine who 
forsakes the creature whom his arts have first de- 
prived of all natural protection — of all self-conso- 
lation! What has he left her? — Despair and 
vengeance I [Exit. 
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ACT II. SCENE I. 

A Bank surrounded by a wild Wood^ and Rocks, — 
Cora, sitting on the root of a trecy is playing with 
her Child, — Alonzo hangs over them with delight 
and cheerfulness. 

Cora, Now confess, does he resemble thee, or 
not? 

Alon, Indeed he is liker thee — thy rosy soft- 
ness, thy smiling gentleness. 

Cora, But his auburn hair, the colour of his eyes, 
Alonzo. — O! my lord's image, and my heart's 
adored ! \iyessing the Child to her bosom, 

Alon, The little daring urchin robs me, I doubt, 
of some portion of thy love, my Cora. At least he 
shares caresses, which till his birth were only mine. 

Cora, Oh no, Alonzo! a mother's love for her 
sweet babe is not a stealth from the dear father's 
store ; it is a new delight that turns with quickened 
gratitude to Him, the author of her augmented 
bliss. 

Alon, Could Cora think me serious ? 
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Cora. I am sure he will speak soon : then will be 
the last of the three holydays allowed by Nature's 
sanction to the fond anxious mother's heart. 

Alan, What are those three ? 

Cora, The ecstacy of his birth I pass; that in 
part is selfish : but when first the white blossoms of 
his teeth appear, breaking the crimson buds that 
did incase them ; that is a day of joy : next, when 
fi'om his father's arms he runs without support, and 
clings, laughing and delighted, to his mother's knee; 
that is the mother's heart's next holyday: and 
sweeter still the third, whene'er his little stammer- 
ing tongue shall utter the grateful sound of father ! 
mother ! — O ! that is the dearest joy of all ! 

Alon, Beloved Cora ! 

Cora, Oh ! my Alonzo! daily, hourly, do I pour 
thanks to Heaven for the dear blessing I possess 
in him and thee. 

Alon, To Heaven and RoUa ! 

Cora, Yes, to Heaven and Rolla : and art thou 
not grateful to them too, Alonzo ? art thou not 
happy ? 

Alon, Can Cora ask that question ? 

Cora, Why then of late so restless on thy couch ? 
Why to my waking, watching ear so often does 
the stillness of the night betray thy struggling 
sighs? 

Vol. II. 25 
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Alon. Must not I fight against my country, 
against my brethren ? 

Cora, Do they not seek oiu: destruction; and 
are not all men brethren ? 

Alon. Should they prove victorious ? 

Cora, I will fly, and meet thee in the mountains. 

Alott, Fly, with thy infant, Cora ? 

Cora, What ! think you a mother, when she 
runs from danger, can i^ the weight of her 
child? 

Alon, Cora, my beloved, do you wish to set my 
heart at rest ? 

Cora, Oh yes ! yes ! yes ! 

Alon, Hasten then to the concealment in the 
mountains ; where all our matrons and virgins, and 
our warriors' offspring, are allotted to await the issue 
of the war. Cora will not alone resist her hus- 
band's, her sisters', and her monarch's wish. 

Cora, Alonzo, I cannot leave you : Oh ! how in 
every moment's absence would my fancy paint you, 
wounded, alone, abandoned ! No, no, I cannot 
leave you. 

Alon, RoUa will be with me. 

Cora, Yes, while the batde rages, and where it 
rages most^ brave RoUa will be found. He may 
revenge, but cannot save thee. To follow danger, 
he will leave even thee. But I have sworn never 
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to forsake thee but with life. Dear, dear Alonzo ! 
can you wish that I should break my vow ? 

Alan, Then be it so. Oh! excellence in all 
that's great and lovely, in courage, gentleness, and 
truth; my pride, my content, my all! Can there 
on this earth be fools who seek for happiness, and 
pass by love in the pursuit ? 

Cora, Alonzo, I cannot thank you: silence is 
the gratitude of true affection : who seeks to follow 
it by sound will miss the track. \Shout without^ 
Does the king approach ? 

Alon, No, 'tis the general placing the guard that 

will surround the temple during the sacrifice. Tis 

Rolla comes, the first and best of heroes. yiVumpets 

S(mnd,\ 

Rolla. 

Rol, \As €ntering,\ Then place them on the 
hill fronting the Spanish camp. \Enters\ 

Cora, Rdla ! my fi^end, my brother ! 

Alon, Rolla! my friend, my benefactor! how 
can our lives repay the obligations which we owe 
you ? 

Rol, Pass them in peace and bliss. — Let Rolla 
witness it, he is overpaid. 

Cora, Look on this child — He is the life-blood 
of my heart; but if ever he loves or reveres thee less 
than his own father, his mother's hate fall on him ! 
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RoL Oh, no more ! — What sacrifice have I made 
to merit gratitude? The object of my love was 
Cora's happiness. — I see her happy. — Is not my 
object gained, and am I not rewarded? Now, 
Cora, listen to a friend's advice. You must away; 
you must seek the sacred caverns, the unprofaned 
recess, whither, after this day's sacrifice, our matrons, 
and e'en the Virgins of the Sun, retire. 

Cora, Not secure with Alonzo and with thee, 
RoUa ? 

Rol. We have heard Pizarro's plan is to sur- 
prise us. — Thy presence, Cora, cannot aid, but may 
impede our efibrts. 

Cora, Impede ! 

RoL Yes, yes. Thou know'st how tenderly we 
love thee; we, thy husband and thy friend. Art 
thou near us? our thoughts, our valour — ven- 
geance will not be oiu: own. — No advantage will 
be pursued that leads us from the spot where thou 
art placed ; no succour will be given but for thy 
protection. The faithfiil lover dares not be all 
himself amid the war, until he knows that the 
beloved of his soul is absent fix>m the peril of the 
fight. 

Alon, Thanks to my friend ! 'tis this I would 
have urged. 

Cora, This timid excess of love, producing fear 
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instead of valour, flatters, but does not convince 
me : the wife is incredulous. 

Rid, And is the mother unbelieving too ? 

Cora. No more — Do with me as you please. 

» 

My friend, my husband ! place me where you will. 

Alon. My adored ! we thank you both. \March 
wtthout\ Hark ! the king approaches to the sacri- 
fice. You, Rolla, spoke of rumours of surprise. — 
A servant of mine, I hear, is missing ; whether sur- 
prised or treacherous, I know not. 

RoL It matters not. We are every where pre- 
pared. Come, Cora, upon the altar 'mid the rocks 
thou'lt implore a blessing on our cause. The pious 
supplication of the trembling wife, and mother's 
heart, rises to the throne of mercy, the most resist- 
less prayer of human homage. \Exeunt 

SCENE II. 

The Temple of the Sun: it represents the magnificence 
of Btruvian idolatry: in the centre is the altar, — A 
solemn march, — The Warriors and King enter on 
one side of the Temple, — Rolla, Alonzo, and 
Cora, on the other, 

Ata, Welcome, Alonzo! — \To Rolla.] Kins- 
man, thy hand. — [ To Cora.] Blessed be the object 
of the happy mother's love. 
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Cora, May the sun bless the father of his peo- 
ple! 

Ata, In the welfare of his children lives the hap- 
piness of their king. Friends, what is the temper 
of our soldiers ? 

RoL Such as becomes the cause which they sup- 
port ; their cry is, Victory or death ! our king ! our 
country ! and our God 1 

Ata, Thou, Rolla, in the hour of peril, hast been 
wont to animate the spirit of their leaders, ere we 
proceed to consecrate the banners which thy valour 
knows so well to guard. 

RoL Yet never was the hour of peril near, when 
to inspire them words were so little needed. My 
brave associates — partners of my toil, my feelings, 
and my fame !-^ can RoUa's words add vigour to 
the virtuous energies which inspire your hearts ? 
No! — You have judged as I have, the foul- 
ness of the crafty plea by which these bold invaders 
would delude you — Your generous spirit has com- 
pared as mine has, the motives which, in a war like 
this, can animate their minds, and ours. They, by 
a strange frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder, 
and extended rule : — we, for our country, our altars, 
and our homes. They follow an adventurer whom 
they fear, and obey a power which they hate : — we 
serve a monarch whom we love— a God whom we 
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adOTC Whene'er they move in anger, desolation 
tracks their progress! Where'er they pause in 
amity, affliction mourns their friendship. They boast 
they come but to in^urove our state, enlarge our 
thouj^ts, and free us from the yoke of error ! — ^Yes : 
— they will give enlightened freedom to our minds, 
who are themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, 
and pride. They offer us their protection — ^Yes, 
such protection as vultures give to lambs — cover- 
ing and devouring them ! They call on us to barter 
all of good we have inherited and proved, for the 
de^>erate chance of something better which they 
promise. Be our plain answer this : — ^The throne we 
honour is the people's choice — ^the laws we reveroice 
are our brave fathers' legacy — the ^th we follow 
teaches us to live in bonds of charity with aU man- 
kind, and die with hope of bliss beyond the grave. 
Tell your invaders this, and tell them too, we seek 
no change ; and, least of all, such change as they 
would bring us. \Loud shouts of the soldiery, 

Ata. \Embracing Rolla.] Now, h<riy friends, 
ever mindfril of these sacred truths, begin the sacri- 
fice. — \A solemn procession commences from the recess 
of the temple ahove the altar. The J^sts and Vir- 
gins of the Sun arrange themselves on either side. 
The High-priest approaches the cUtar^ and the solem- 
nity begins. The itivocation of the High-priest is 
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folhwed by the ckorusses of the PrUsts and Virgins, 
Fire from above lights upon the altar. The whole 
assembly rise, and join in the thanksgiving.] — Our 

offering is accepted. Now to anns, my friends, 

prepare for battle. 

Enter Orano. 

Ora. The enemy 1 

Ata. How near ? ^ 

Ora. From the hill's brow, e'en now as I over- 
looked their force, suddenly I perceived the whole 
in motion: with eager haste they march towards 
our deserted camp, as if apprised of this most sol- 
emn sacrifice. 

Rol. They must be met before they reach it. 

Ata. And you, my daughters, with your dear 
children, away to the appointed place of safety. 

Cora. Oh, Alonzo ! [Embracing him. 

Alon. We shall meet again. 

Cora. Bless us once more, ere you leave us. 

Alon. Heaven protect and bless thee, my be- 
loved ; and thee, my innocent ! 

Ata. Haste, haste ! — each moment is precious ! 

Cora. Farewell, Alonzo ! Remember thy life is 
mine. 

Rol. Not one farewell to Rolta ? 

Cora. [Giving him her hand.] Farewell ! The 
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God of war be with you: but, bring me back 
Alonzo. [£xitj with the child. 

Ata. [Draws his sword.] Now, my brethren, my 
sons, my friends, I know your valour. — Should ill 
success assail us, be despair the last feeling of your 
hearts. If successful, let mercy be the first — 
Alonzo, to you I give to defend the narrow passage 
of the mountains. On the right of the wood be 
Rolla's station. For me, straight forwards will I 
march to meet them, and fight until I see my peo- 
ple saved, or they behold their monarch faU. Be 
the word of battle — God ! and our native land. 

[A march. Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

The Wood between the Temple and the Camp. 

Enter Rolla and Alonzo. 

Rol. Here, my friend, we separate — soon, I trust, 
to meet again in triumph. 

Alon. Or perhaps we part to meet no more. 
Rolla, a moment's pause; we are yet before oiu* 
army's strength ; one earnest word at parting. 

Rol. There is in language now no word but 
battle. 

Alon. Yes, one more word — Cora ! 

Vol. II. 26 
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Sol. Cora ! Speak ! 

Alt>H. The next hour brings us — 

Jicl. Death or victory I 

AloK. It may be victory to one — death to the 
other. 

Rai. Or bodi may M. 

Ahn. If so, my wife and child I bequeath to the 
protection of Heaven and my king. But should I 
only fall, Rolla, be thou my heir. 

H^l. How? 

AloH. Be Cora thy wife — be thou a father to 
my child. 

Rol. Rouse thee, Alonzo ! Banish these timid 
fancies. 

Alon. Rolla I I have tried in vain, and cannot 
fly from the foreboding which oppresses me : thou 
know'st it will not shake me in the fight : but give 
me the promise I exact. 

Sol. If it be Cora's will — Yes — I promise — 
[Gives his hand.^ 

Ahn. Tell her it was my last wish ! and bear to 
her and to my son my last blessing. 

RoL I will. — Now then to our posts, and let our 
swords speak for us. [^*<f draw their swords. 

Ahn. For the king and Cora ! 

RoL For Cora and the king ! 

[Exeunt different ways. Alarms witMaut 
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A View of the Rruvian Can^, wUh a distant View 
of a JWuviatt VUlage. TYees Rowing from a rocky 
Eminence on one Side. Alarms continue. 

£nUran Old blind Man and a BoY. 

O. Man. Have nODe retained to the camp ? 

Boy. One messenger alone. From the temple 
they all marched to meet the foe. 

O. Man. Hark ! I hear the din of batde. O ! 
had I still retained my sight, I might now have 
grasped a sword, and died a soldier's death I ■- — 
Are we quite alone ? 

Boy. Yes ! — I hope my father will be safe ! 

O. Man. He will do his duty. I am more 
anxious for thee, my child. 

Boy. I can stay with you, dear grandiather. 

O. Man. But should the enemy come, (hey will 
drag thee from me, my boy. 

B<y. Impossible, grandfather ! f<H' they will see 
at once that yon are old and blind, and cannot do 
without me. 

O. Man. Poor child ! yon litde know the hearts 
(rf these mhnnnan men. — [Discharge of cannon 
Heart/.] — Haric! the noise is near — I hear the 
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dreadful loanng of the fiery engines of these cruel 
strangers. — \Shouts at a distance.] — At every shout, 
with involuntary haste I clench my hand, and fancy 
still it grasps a sword ! Alas I I can only serve my 
country by my prayers. Heaven preserve the Inca 
and his gallant soldiers I 

Bay. O father! there are soldiers running — 

O.Man, Spaniards, boy ? 

Bey. No, Peruvians ! 

O.Man. How!— and flying from the field! — It 
cannot be. — 

Enter two Hrruvian Soldiers. 

O speak to them, boy!— Whence come you? — 
How goes the battle ? 

Sold, We may not stop ; we are sent for the re- 
serve behind the hill. The day's against us. 

\Exeunl soldiers. 

O. Man. Quick, then, quick ! 

Boy. I see the points of lances glittering in the 
light. 

0. Man. Those are Peruvians. Do they bend 
this way ? 

Enter a Peruvian Soldier. 

Boy. Soldier, speak to my blind fether. 

Sold. I'm sent to tell the helpless fiather to retreat 
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among the rocks : all will be lost, I fear. The king 
is wounded. 

O, Man. Quick, boy ! Lead me to the hill, 
where thou may*st view the plain. \Alarms. 

Enter Ataliba, wounded^ with Orano, Officers^ and 

Soldiers, 

Ata. My wound is bound ; believe me, the hurt 
is nothing : I may return to the fight 

Ora. Pardon yoiu* servant; but the allotted 
priest who attends the sacred banner has pro- 
nounced that the Inca's blood once shed, no bless- 
ing can await the day until he leave the field. 

Ata. Hard restraint! — O! my poor brave sol- 
diers ! — Hard that I may no longer be a witness of 
their valoiu*. But haste you ; return to your com- 
rades : I will not keep one soldier horn his post 
Go, and avenge yoiu* fallen brethren. — [Exeunt 
Orano, Officers^ and Soldiers.] — I will not repine; 
my own fate is the last anxiety of my heart. It is 
for you, my people, that I feel and fear. 

[Old Man and Boy advance. 

O. Man. Did I not hear the voice of an unfort- 
unate ? — Who is it complains thus ? 

Ata. One almost by hope forsaken. 

O. Man. Is the king alive ? 

Ata. The king still lives. 
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O. Man. Hien thou art not forsaken I Ataliba 
protects the meanest of his subjects. 

Ata. And who shaU protect Ataliha ? 

O. Man. The immortal Powers, that protect the 
just. The virtues of our monarch alike secure to 
him the aSection of his people and the benign re- 
gard of Heaven. 

Ata. How impious, had I murmured! How 
wondrous, thou supreme Disposer, are thy acts! 
Even in this moment, which 1 had thought the bit- 
terest trial of mortal suffering, thou hast infused the 
sweetest sensation of my life — it is the assurance of 
my people's love. 

B^. \T\tming forward^ O, father 1 — Stranger! 
see those hideous men that rush upon us yonder! 

Ata. Hal Spaniards! — And 1 — Ataliba — ill- 
fated fugitive, without a sword even to try the ran- 
som of a monarch life. 

Enter Daviixa, Almacro, and Sfanisk Soldten. 
Dav. 'Tis he — our hopes are answered — I 
know him well — it is the king ! 

Aim. Away 1 Follow with your prize. Avoid 
those Peruvians, though in flight. This way we 
may regain our line. 

\ExeuHt Davilla, Alhagro, and Soidiers, 
with Ataliba prUener. 
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O, Man. The king! — Wretched old man, that 
could not see his gracious form ! — Boy, would thou 
hadst led me to the reach of those ruffians' swords ! 

Boy, Father ! all our countrymen are flying here 
for refuge. 

O, Man. No — to the rescue of their king — 

they never will desert him. 

\Alarms without 

Enter Btruvian Officers and Soldiers , flying across 
the stages O^kho following, 

Ora, Hold, I charge you ! Rolla calls you. 
Officer, We cannot combat with their dreadful 

engines. 

Enter Rolla. 

Rol, Hold ! recreants ! cowards ! What, fear 

ye death, and fear not shame ? By my souFs fury, 
I cleave to the earth the first of you that stirs, or 
plunge yoiu* dastard swords into your leader's heart, 
that he no more may witness your disgrace. Where 
is the king ? 

Ora, From this old man and boy I learn that 
the detachment of the enemy, which you observed 
so suddenly to quit the field, have succeeded in sur- 
prising him ; they are yet in sight. 

Rol, And bear the Inca off a prisoner ? — Hear 
this, ye base, disloyal rout ! Look there ! The 
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dust you see hangs on the bloody Spaniards' track, 
dragging with ruffian taunts your king, your father 

— Ataliba in bondage! Now fly, and seek your 
own vile safety, if you can. 

O. Man, Bless the voice of Rolla — and bless 
the stroke I once lamented, but which now spares 
these extinguished eyes the shame of seeing the pale 
trembling wretches who dare not follow Rolla 
though to save their king ! 

RoL Shrink ye from the thunder of the foe — 
and fall ye not at this rebuke ? Oh ! had ye each 
but one drop of the loyal blood which gushes to 
waste through the brave heart of this sightless vet- 
eran ! Eternal shame pursue you, if you desert me 
now ! — But do — alone I go — alone — to die 
with glory by my monarch's side ! 

Soldiers. Rolla ! we'll follow thee. 
[Trumpets sound; Rolla rushes outy followed 
by Orano, Officers^ and Soldiers, 

O, Man, O godlike Rolla ! — And thou sun, send 
from thy clouds avenging lightning to his aid ! — 
Haste, my boy; ascend some height, and tell to 
my impatient terror what thou se^st. 

Boy. I can climb this rock, and the tree above. 

— [Ascends a rock, and from thence into the tree,] — O 

— now I see them — now — yes — and the Span- 
iards tiuning by the steep. 
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O, Man. Rolla follows them ? 

Bey. He does — he does — he moves like an 
arrow! — now he waves his arm to our soldiers. — 
\Repart of cannon keard\ — Now there is fire and 
smoke. 

O. Man, Yes, fire is the weapon of those fiends. 

Boy, The wind blows off the smoke : they are 
all mixed together. 

O. Man, Seest thou the king ? 

Bey. Yes — Rolla is near him! — His sword 
sheds fire as he strikes ! 

O. Man. Bless thee, Rolla ! Spare not the 
monsters. 

Boy. Father! father! the Spaniards fly! — O — 
now I see the king embracing Rolla. 

[ Waving his cap for Joy. Shouts of victory, 
flourish of trumpets J &*c. 

O. Man. [Fails on his hnees.] — Fountain of life ! 
how can my exhausted breath bear to thee thanks 

for this one moment of my life! My boy, 

come down, and let me kiss thee — my strength is 
gone! 

[The Boy having run to the Old Man. 

Boy. Let me help you, fisither — ^You tremble 
so 

O. Man. Tis with transport, boy ! 

[Boy leads the Old Man off. 

Vol. II. 27 
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Shoutt, flmtrisk, ^c. 

Enter Atauba, Rolla, and Pervoian Officers and 
Soldiers. 

Ata. In the name of my people, the saviour of 
whose sovereign you have this day been, accept 
this emblem of his gratitude.— [(7nv/if Rolla his 
sun t>/ diammds.]~-T\ie tear that falls upon it may 
for a moment dim its lustie, yet does it not impair' 
the value of the gift. 

Rol, It was the hand of Heaven, not mine, that 
saved my king. 

Enter Uruvian Officer, and Soldiers. 

Eai, Now, soldier, from Alonzo 7 - 

0^. Alonzo's genius soon repaired the panic 
which early broke our ranks; but 1 fear we have 
to mourn Alonzo's loss: his eager spirit urged him 
too far in the pursuit I 

Ata. How ! Alcmzo slain ? 

jst Sold. I saw him faU. 

2d Sold. Trust me, I beheld him up again 
and fighting — he was then surrounded and dis- 
aimed. 

Ata. O I victory, dearly purchased ! 

Xol. O, Cora I who shall tell thee this ? 
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Ata. Rolla, our fneaA is lost — our native coun- 
try saved! Our private sorrows must yield to the 
public claim for triumph. — Now go we to fulfil the 
fiist, the most sacred duty which belongs to victory 
— to dry the widowed and the orphaned tear of 
those whose brave protectors have perished in their 
country's cause. 

\^THump/iant march, amdexeunt. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

A wild Retreat among stupendous Rocks, — Cora and 
her ChUdy with other Wives and Children of the 
Peruvian WarriorSy are scattered about the scene 
in groups, Tluy sing c^ternatefy, stanzas express- 
ive of their situation, with a Chorus, in which all 
join. 

1st Ptruv. Worn. Zuluga, seest thou nothing 
yet? 

ZuL Yes, two Peruvian soldiers — one on the 
hill, the other entering the thicket in the vale. 

2d Peruv, Worn, One more has passed. — He 
comes — but pale and terrified. 

Cora, My heart will start from my bosom. 

Enter a Peruvian Soldier, panting for breath. 

Worn, Well ! joy or death ? 
Sold, The battle is against us. The king is 
wounded, and a prisoner. 
Worn, Despair and misery ! 
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Cora. \Ih a /ami vaue,^ — ^And AlonzQ ? 
Soid. I have not seen him. 
1st Worn. Oh ! whither must we fly ? 
2d Worn, Deq>er into the forest 
Cora, I shall not move. 

Another Pmman Soldier. [ ff^>lin^.] —Victory ! 
victory ! — \He enters hasHfy.\ — Rejoice ! rejoice ! 
We are victorious ! 

Worn, [Springing up.] — Wdcome! welcome, 
dioa messenger of joy : but the king ! 

So/d. He leads the brave warriors, who ap- 
pfoadL 

[The triumphant march of the army is heard at a 
distance. The Women and Children join in a 
strain expressive of anxiety and exultation. The 
Warriors enter singing the Song of Victory^ in 
which all Join. The King and Rolla follow^ 
and are met with rapturous cmd affectionate re- 
spect. Cora, durit^ this scene ^ with her Child 
in her arms^ runs through the ranhs searching 
cmd inquiring for Alonzo.] 
Ata. Thanks, thanks, my children ! I am well : 
bdieve it; the blood once stopped, my wound 
was nothing. — \QQi9Jk cU length approaches Rolla, 
who appears to have been mournfully crvoiding her.] 

— Where is Alonzo? 

[Rolla turns away in silence. 
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Cora, [Falling at the King's feet] — Give me my 
husband ; give this child his father. 

Ata. I grieve that Alonzo is not here. 

Cora, Hoped you to find him ? 

Ata, Most anxiously. 

Cora. Ataliba ! is he not dead ? 

Ata, No ! the gods will have heard our prayers. 

Cora, Is he not dead, Ataliba ? 

Ata, He lives — in my heart 

Cora. Oh, king ! torture me not thus ! speak out, 
is this child fatherless ? 

Ata. Dearest Cora ! do not thus dash aside the 
little hope that still remains. 

Cora. The little hope ! yet still there is hope ! 
Speak to me, Rolla : you are the fiiend of truth. 

Rol. Alonzo has not been found. 

Cora. Not found ! What mean you ? will not 
you, Rolla, tell me truth ? Oh ! let me not hear 
the thunder rolling at a distance ; let the bolt fall 
and crush my brain at once. Say not that he is 
not found : say at once that he is dead. 

liol. Then should I say false. 

Cora. False! Blessings on thee for that word ! 
But snatch me from this terrible suspense. Lift up 
thy little hands, my child; perhaps thy ignorance 
may plead better than thy mother's agony. 

RoL Alonzo is taken prisoner. 
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Cora, Prisoner! and by the Spaniards? — Pizar- 
ro's prisoner ? — ^Then is he dead. 

Ata, Hope better; — the richest ransom which 
our reahn can yield a herald shall this instant 
bear. 

Btruv. Worn, Oh! for Alonzo's ransom — our 

gold, our gems! — all! all! Here, dear Cora, 

— here! here! 

\The Peruvian Women eagerly tear off all their 
ornaments^ and run and take them from their 
children^ to offer them to Cora. 

Ata, Yes, for Alonzo's ransom they would give 
all! — I thank thee. Father, who hast given me 
such hearts to rule over ! 

Cora, Now one boon more, beloved monarch. 
Let me go with the herald. 

Ata. Remember, Cora, thou art not a wife only, 
but a mother too : hazard not your own honour, 
and the safety of your infant. Among these bar- 
barians the sight of thy youth, thy loveliness, and 
innocence, would but rivet faster your Alonzo's 
chains, and rack his heart with added fears for 
thee. Wait, Cora, the return of the herald. 

Cora, Teach me how to live till then. 

Ata, Now we go to offer to the gods thanks for 
our victory, and prayers for our Alonzo's safet>'. 

[March and procession. Exeunt omnes. 
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SCENE II. 
The Wood, 
Enter Cora and Child. 
Cora. Mild innocence, what will become of thee ? 

Enter Rolla. 

RoL Cora, I attend thy summons at the ap- 
pointed spot. 

Cora, Oh, my child, my boy ! — hast thou still a 
father ? 

RoL Cora, can thy child be fatherless, while 
Rolla lives ? 

Cora, Will he not soon want a mother too ? — 
For canst thou think I will survive Alonzo's loss ? 

Rol, Yes! for his child's sake. — Yes, as thou 
didst love Alonzo, Cora, listen to Alonzo's friend. 

Cora, You bid me listen to the worid. — Who 
was not Alonzo's friend ? 

Rol, His parting words 

Cora, His parting words! — [Wiidfy,] — Oh, 
speak ! 

Rol. Consigned to me two precious trusts — his 
blessing to his son, and a last request to thee. 

Cora. His last request ! his last ! — Oh, name it I 
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RoL If I fsJly said he — (and sad fOTebodings 
shook him while he spc^e) — promise to take my 
Cora for diy wife; be thoa a fiuher to my child. — 
I pledged my word to him, and we parted. — Ob- 
serve me, Cora, I repeat this only, as my faith to 
do so was given to Alonzo — for m3rsel^ I neidier 
cdierish claim nor hope. 

Cora. Ha ! does my reason fail me, or what is 
this horrid light that presses on my brain? Oh, 
Alonzo! It may be thou hast fallen a victim to 
thy own guileless heart — hadst thou been silent, 
hadst diou not made a fiatal legacy of these 
wretched charms 

RoL Cora ! what hateful suspicion has possessed 
thy mind ? 

Qnn. Yes, yes, 'tis clear — his spirit was en- 
snared; he was led to the fatal spot, where mortal 
valour could not front a host of murderers. He 
fdl — in vain did he exclaim for help to Rolla. At 
a distance yon looked on and smiled: you could 
have saved him — could — but did not 

RaL Oh, ^orious sun! can I have deserved 
this? — Cora, rather bid me strike this sword into 
my heart 

Cora, No ! — live 1 live for love ! — for that love 
diou seekest; whose blossoms are to shoot from 
the bleeding grave of thy betrayed and slaughtered 

Vol. II. 28 
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Mend t — But thou hast borne to me the last words 
of mjr Alonzo I — now hear mine. — Sooner shall this 
boy draw poison firom this tortured breast — sooner 
would I link me to the pallid corse of the meanest 
wretch that perished with Alonzo, than he call RoUa 
father — than I call Rolla husband t 

Xol Yet call me what I am— thy friend, thy 
protector ! 

Cora. [DisiratUdly.]—Aw3iyl I have no pro- 
tector but ray God ! —With this child in my arms 
will I hasten to the field of slaughter : — there with 
these hands will I turn up to the light every man- 
gled body — seeking, howe'er by death disfigured, 
the sweet smile of my Alonzo : with fearful cries I 
will shriek out his name till my veins snap 1 If the 
smallest spark of life remain, he will know the voice 
of his Cora, open for a moment his nnshrouded 
eyes, and bless me with a last look. But if we 
find him not — OhI then, my boy, we will to the 
Spanish camp— that look of thine will win me 
passage through a thousand swords — They too are 
men. Is there a heart that could drive hack the 
wife that seeks her bleeding husband ; or the inno- 
cent babe that cries for bis imprisoned father ? — 
No, no, my child, every where we shall be safe. — 
A wretched mother, bearing a poor orphan in 
her arms, has Nature's passport through the 
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w(»l<L Yes, yes, my son, well go and seek thy 
fiither. \Exii with the Ckild. 

Roi. [After a pause ofagUaium.] — Could I have 
merited one breath of thy reproaches, Cora, I should 
be the wretch I think I was not formed to be. Her 
safety must be my present purpose— then to con- 
vince her she has wronged me ! [Exii^ 



SCENE III. 

Fisart^s Tent. 

Pizarro, traversing the scene in gioon^ and 

fitrious agjUation, 

Well, capricious idol, Fortune, be my ruin thy 
work and boast To myself I will still be true. 
Yet ere I fiUl, grant me thy smile to prosper in one 
act of vengeance, and be that smile Alonzo's death. 

Enter Elvira. 

Who's there? who dares intrude? Why does my 
guard ne^ect their duty ? 

Eh. Your guard did what they could — but 
they knew their duty better than to enforce 
authority, when I refused obedience. 
And what is it you desire ? 



\ 
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Eh). To see how a hero bears misfortune. Thou, 
Pizarro, art not now collected — not thyself. 

Pi%, Wouldst thou I should rejoice that the spears 
of the enemy, led by accursed Alonzo, have pierced 
the bravest hearts of my followers ? 

Eh), No! — I would have thee cold and dark 
as the night that follows the departed storm ; still 
and sullen as the awfid pause that precedes Nature's 
convulsion : yet I would have thee feel assured that a 
new morning shall arise, when the warrior's spirit shall 
stalk forth — nor fear the future, nor lament the past. 

Fit, Woman! Elvira! — Why had not all my 
men hearts like thine ? 

Eh). Tlien would thy brows have this day worn 
the crown of Quito. 

Pit, Oh ! hope fails me while that scourge of my 
life and fame, Alonzo, leads the enemy. 

Eh). Pizarro, I am come to probe the hero far- 
ther: not now his courage, but his magnanimity — 
Alonzo is your prisoner. 

Rz. How! 

Elv. 'Tis certain ; Valverde saw him even now 
dragged in chains within your camp. I chose to 
bring you the intelligence myself. 

Plz. Bless thee, Elvira, for the news! — Alonzo 
in my power! — then I am the conqueror — the 
victory is mine ! 
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Eh. Pizarro, this is savage and unmanly triumph. 
Believe nie, you raise impatience in my mind to see 
the man whose valour, and whose genius, awe 
IHzarro ; whose misfortunes are Pizarro's triumph ; 
whose bondage is Pizarro's safety. 

Tfe. Guard! — {Enter Gmrd\ — Drag here the 
Spanish prisoner, Alonzo ! — Quick, bring the traitor 
here. \Exit Guard. 

Eh). What shall be his fate ? 

/£r. Death ! death ! in lingering torments I pro- 
tracted to the last stretch that burning vengeance 
can devise, and fainting life sustain. 

Elv. Shame on thee! Wilt thou have it said 
that the Peruvians found Pizarro could not conquer 
till Alonzo felt that he could murder ? 

Fis. Be it said — I care not. His fate is sealed. 

Eh. Follow then thy will : but mark me ; if 
basely thou dost shed the blood of this brave youth, 
Elvira's lost to thee for ever. 

Pit. Why this interest for a stranger ? What is 
Alonzo's fate to thee ? 

Eh. His fate ! — nothing ! — thy glory, every 
thing] — Think'st thou I could love thee stript of 
&mc, of honour, and a just renown ? — Know roe 
better. 

Fix. Thou shouldst have known me better. Thou 
sbouldst have known, that, once provoked to hate, 
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I am for ever fixed in vengeance. — [Alonzo is 
brought in, in chains, guarded. Elvira observes him 
with attention and admiration,] — Welcome, wel- 
come, Don Alonzo de Molina ; 'tis long since we 
have met : thy mended looks should speak a life of 
rural indolence. How is it that amid the toils and 
cares of war thou dost preserve the healthful bloom 
of careless ease ? Tell me thy secret. 

Alon. Thou wilt not profit by it. Whatever the 
toils or cares of war, peace still is here. [Hitting 
his hand to his heart,] 

Piz, Sarcastic boy ! 

Elv, Thou art answered rightly. Why sport with 
the unfortunate ? 

Hz, And thou art wedded too, I hear ; ay, and 
the father of a lovely boy — the heir, no doubt, of 
all his father's loyalty, of all his mother's faith. 

Alon, The heir, I trust, of all his father's scorn of 
fraud, oppression, and hypocrisy — the heir, I hope, 
of all his mother's virtue, gentleness, and truth — 
the heir, I am sure, to all Pizarro's hate. 

Hz, Really ! Now do I feel for this poor orphan ; 
for fatherless to-morrow's sun shall see that child. 
Alonzo, thy hours are numbered. 

Elv, Pizarro — no! 

Hz, Hence — or dread my anger. 

Elv, I will not hence j nor do I dread thy anger« 
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Alon, Generous loveliness ! spare thy unavailing 
pity. Seek not to thwart the tiger with his prey 
beneath his fangs. 

JHz, Audacious rebel ! Thou a renegado from 
thy monarch and thy God ! 

Aion. Tis false. 

Piz. Art thou not, tell me, a deserter from thy 
country's legions — and, with vile heathens leagued, 
hast thou not warred against thy native land ? 

Alon. No ! Deserter I am none ! I was not bom 
among robbers I pirates I murderers I — ^When those 
l^ons, lured by the abhorred lust of gold, and by 
thy foul ambition urged, forgot the honour of Cas- 
tOians, and forsook the duties of humanity, they 
deserted me. I have not warred against my native 
land, but against those who have usurped its 
power. The banners of my country, when first I 
followed arms beneath them, were justice, faith, and 
mercy. If these are beaten down and trampled 
under foot — I have no country, nor exists the 
power entided to reproach me with revolt 

Fix, The power to judge and punish thee at least 
exists. 

Alon, Where are my judges ? 

Piz. Thou wouldst appeal to the war council ? 

AUm, If the good Las-Casas have yet a seat 
there, yes ; if not, I appeal to Heaven ! 
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Pit. And to impose upon the folly of Las-Casas, 
what would be the excuses of thy treason ? 

Eh, The folly of Las-Casas ! — Such, doubtless, 
his mild precepts seem to thy hard-hearted wisdom ! 

! would I might have lived as I will die, a sharer 
in the follies of Las-Casas ! 

Alon, To him I should not need to urge the foul 
barbarities which drove me from your side ; but I 
would gently lead him by the hand through all the 
lovely fields of Quito; there, in many a spot where 
late was barrenness and waste, I would show him 
how now the opening blossom, blade, or perfumed 
bud, sweet bashful pledges of delicious harvest, 
wafting their incense to the ripening sun, give 
cheerful promise to the hope of industry. This, I 
would say, is my work ! — Next I should tell how 
hurtful customs and superstitions, strange and sul- 
len, would often scatter and dismay the credulous 
minds of these deluded innocents ; and then would 

1 point out to him where now, in clustered villages, 
they live like brethren, social and confiding, while 
through the burning day Content sits basking on 
the cheek of Toil, till laughing Pastime leads them 
to the hour of rest — this too is mine ! — ^And prouder 
yet — at that still pause between exertion and repose, 
belonging not to pastime, labotur, or to rest, but unto 
Him who sanctions and ordains them all, I would 
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show him many an eye, and many a hand, by gen- 
tleness from error won, raised in pure devotion to 
the true and only God ! — this tuo I could tell him 
is Alonzo's wori^l — ^Then would Las-Casas clasp 
me in his aged arms ; from his uplifted eyes a tear 
of gracious thankfrilness would fall upon my head, 
and that one blessed drop would be to me at once 
this worid's best proof, that I had acted righdy here, 
and surest hope of my Creator's mercy and reward 
hereafter. 

Eh). Happy, virtuous Alonzo! And thou, Pizarro, 
wouldst appal with fear of death a man who thinks 
and acts as he does ! 

Pit. Daring, obstinate enthusiast! But know 
the pious blessing of thy preceptor's tears does not 
await thee here: he has fled like thee — like thee, 
no doubt, to join the foes of Spain. The perilous 
trial of the next reward you hope is nearer than 
perhaps you've thought; for, by my country's 
wrongs, and by mine own, to-morrow's sun shall 
see thy death. 

Eh). Hold! — Pizarro — hear me! — If not 
always justly, at least act always greatly. Name 
not thy country's wrongs ; 'tis plain they have no 
share in thy resentment Thy fury 'gainst this 
youth is private hate, and deadly personal revenge; 
if this be so — and even now thy detected con- 

VoL. II. 29 
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science in that look avows it— profane not the 
name of justice or thy country's cause, but let him 
arm, and bid him to the field on equal terms. 

I^z. Officious advocate for treason — peace ! — 
Bear him hence; he knows his sentence. 

Altm. Thy revenge is eager, and I'm thankful 
for it — to me thy haste is mercy.— —For thee, 
sweet pleader in misfortune's cause, accept my 
parting thanks. This camp is not thy proper 
sphere. Wert thou among yon savages, as they 
are called, thou'dst find companions more con- 
genial to thy heart. 

J^z. Yes; she shall bear the tidings of thy death 
to Cora. 

AUfpt. Inhuman man ! that pang, at least, might 
have been spared me; but thy malice shall not 
shake my constancy. I go to death — many shall 
bless, and none will curse my memory. Thou still 
wilt live, and still wilt be — Pizarro. [-£!«/, guarded. 

Elv. Now, by the indignant scorn that bums 
upon my cheek, my soul is shamed and sickened at 
the meanness of thy vengeance. 

Pit. What has thy romantic folly aimed at ? He 
is mine enemy, and in my power. 

Eh), He is in your power, and therefore is no 
more an enemy. Pizarro, I demand not of thee 
virtue — I ask not from thee nobleness of mind — I 
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require only just dealing to the fame thou hast 
acquired : be not the assassin of thine own renown. 
How often have you sworn, that the sacrifice 
which thy wondrous valour's high report had won 
you from subdued Elvira, was the proudest triumph 
of your fame ! Thou knowest I bear a mind not 
cast in the common mould — not formed for tame 
sequestered love — content mid household cares to 
prattle to an idle ofi&pring, and wait the dull de- 
light of an obscure lover's kindness — no ! my heart 
was framed to look up with awe and homage to the 
object it adored; my ears to own no music but the 
thrilling records of his praise ; my lips to scorn all 
babbling but the tales of his achievements; my 
brain to turn giddy with delight, reading the s^- 
plauding tributes of his monarch's and his country's 
gratitude; my every faculty to throb with transport, 
while I heard the shouts of acclamation which an- 
nounced the coming of my hero ; my whole soul to 
love him with devotion ! with enthusiasm ! — to see 
no other object — to own no other tie — but to make 
him my woiid ! Thus to love is at least no common 
weakness. — Pizarro ! was not such my love for thee ? 

7%sr. It was, Elvira ! 

Ehf. Then do not make me hateful to myself, by 
tearing off the mask at once — baring the hideous 
imposture that has undone me! — Do not an act 
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which, howc'er thy present power may gloss it to 
the world, will make thee hateful to all future ages 
— accursed and scorned by posterity. 

Fix, And should posterity applaud my deeds, 
think'st thou my mouldering bones would rattle 
then with transport in my tomb ? — This is renown 
for visionary boys to dream of — I understand it 
not. The fame I value shall uplift my living 
estimation — overbear with popular support the envy 
of my foes — advance my purposes, and aid my 
power. 

Elv, Each word thou speakest — each moment 

> 

that I hear thee — dispels the fatal mist through 
which I've judged thee. Thou man of mighty 
name, but little soul, I see thou wert not bom to 
feel what genuine fame and glory are : — go ! prefer 
the flattery of thy own fleeting day to the bright 
circle of a deathless name: — go! prefer to stare 
upon the grain of sand on which you trample, to 
musing on the starred canopy above thee. Fame, 
the sovereign deity of proud ambition, is not to be 
worshipped so : who seeks alone for living homage, 
stands a mean canvasser in her temple's porch, 
wooing promiscuously from the fickle breath of 
every wretch that passes, the brittle tribute of his 
praise. He dares not approach the sacred altar — 
no noble sacrifice of his is placed there, nor ever 
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shall his worshipped image, fixed above, claim for 
his memory a glorious immortality. 

Pi%. Elvira, leave me. 

Eh), Pizarro, you no longer love me. 

Pit. It is not so, Elvira. But what might I not 
suspect — this wondrous interest for a stranger! — 
Take back thy reproach. 

Eh). No, Pizarro ; as yet I am not lost to you ; 
one string still remains, and binds me to your fate. 
Do not, I conjure you— do not, for thine own sake, 
tear it asunder — shed not Alonzo's blood ! 

Pi%. My resolution's fixed. 

Eh, Even though that moment lost you Elvira 
for ever ? 

/¥f . Even so. 

Eh). Pizarro, if not to honour, if not to human- 
ity, yet listen to affection ; bear some memory of 
the sacrifices I have made for thy sake. Have I 
not for thee quitted my parents, my fiiends, my 
fisime, my native land ? When escaping, did I not 
risk in rushing to thy arms to bury myself in the 
bosom of the deep ? Have I not shared all thy 
perils, heavy storms at sea, and fiightful 'scapes on 
shore ? Even on this dreadful day, amid the rout 
of battle, who remained firm and constant at Pi- 
zarro's side? Who presented her bosom as his 
shield to the assailing foe ? 
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JPiz. Tis truly spoken all. In love thou art thy 
sex's miracle— in war the soldier's pattern — and 
therefore my whole heart and half my acquisitions 
are thy right. 

Elv. Convince me I possess the first — I ex- 
change all title to the latter, for — mercy to Alonzo. 

Hx, No more ! — had I intended to prolong his 
doom, each word thou utterest now would hasten 
on his fate. 

Elv, Alonzo then at mom will die ? 

Flz, Think'st thou yon sun wiU set ? —As surely 
at his rising shall Alonzo die. 

Eiv, Then be it done — the string is cracked — 
sundered for ever. But mark me — thou hast here- 
tofore had cause, 'tis true, to doubt my resolution, 
howe'er offended; but mark me now — the lips 
which, cold and jeering, barbing revenge with ran- 
corous mockery, can insult a fallen enemy, shall 
never more receive the pledge of love : the arm 
which, unshaken by its bloody purpose, shall assign 
to needless torture the victim who avows his heart, 
never more shall press the hand of faith 1 — Pizarro, 
scorn not my words — beware you slight them not ! 
— I feel how noble are the motives which now ani- 
mate my thoughts — who could not feel as I do, 1 
condemn— who, feeling so, yet would not act as I 
shall, I despise ! 

Fiz, [After a pause, looking at her with an affected 
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smile of canUmpt^^^\ have heard thee, Elvira, and 
know well the noble motives which inspire thee— > 
fit advocate in virtue's cause!— Believe me, I pity 
thy tender feelings for the youth Alonzo !— He dies 
at sunrise ! \Exit, 

Eh. Tis well ! 'tis just I should be humbled — 
I had forgot myself, and in the cause of innocence 
assumed the tone of virtue. Twas fit I should be 
rebuked — and by Pizarro. Fall, fall, ye few reluc- 
tant drops of weakness — the last these eyes shall 
ever shed. How a woman can love Pizarro, thou 
hast known too well — how she can hate, thou hast 
yet to learn. Yes, thou undaunted ! —thou, whom 
yet no mortal hazard has appaUed ! — thou, who on 
Panama's brow didst make alliance with the raving 
elements, that tore the silence of that horrid night 
— when thou didst follow, as thy pioneer, the crash- 
ing thunder's drift, and stalking o'er the trembling 
earth, didst plant thy banner by the red volcano's 
mouth ! — ^Thou, who when battling on the sea, and 
thy brave ship was blown to splinters, wast seen — 
as thou didst bestride a fiagment of the smoking 
wreck — to wave thy gUttering sword above thy 
head — as thou wouldst defy the world in that ex- 
tremity! — Come, fearless man — now meet the 
last and fellest peril of thy life — meet ! and sur- 
vive — an injured woman's fiiry, if thou canst 

[ExU. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

A Dungeofi in the Rocky near the Spanish Camp.^- 
Alonzo in Chains. — A Centinel walking near the 
Entrance. 

Alon. For the last time I have beheld the 
shadowed ocean close upon the light. For the 
last time, through my cleft dungeon's roof, I now 
behold the quivering lustre of the stars. For the 
last time, O sim ! and soon the hour I shall behold 
thy rising, and thy level beams melting the pale 
mists of mom to glittering dew-drops. Then comes 
my death, and in the morning of my day I fall, 

which No, Alonzo, date not the life which 

thou hast run by the mean reckoning of the hours 
and days, which thou hast breathed : a life spent 
worthily should be measured by a nobler line — by 
deeds, not years — then wouldst thou murmur not 
— but bless the Providence, which in so short a 
span, made thee the instrument of wide and spread- 
ing blessings to the helpless and oppressed! — 
Though sinking in decrepit age, he prematiurely 
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fklls, whose memory records no benefit conferred by 
him on man. They only have lived long, who have 
lived virtuously. 

Enier a SMter, shows the Centinel a passport^ 

who withdraws, 

Alon. What bear you there ? 

Sold. These refreshments I was ordered to leave 
in your dungeon. 

Alon, By whom ordered ? 

Sold, By the lady Elvira : she will be here her- 
self before the dawn. 

Alon, Bear back to her my humblest thanks; 
and take thou the refreshments, friend — I need 
them not. 

Sold, I have served under you, Don Alonzo. — 
Pardon my saying, that my heart pities you. [Exit, 

Alon, In Pizarro's camp, to pity the unfortunate, 
no doubt requires forgiveness. — [Looking out.] — 
Surely, even now, thin streaks of glimmering light 
steal on the darkness of the east. If so, my life is 
but one hour more.— I will not watch the coming 
dawn; but in the darkness of my cell, my last 
prayer to thee, Power Supreme ! shaU be for my 
wife and child ! — Grant them to dwell in innocence 
and peace; grant health and purity of mind — all 
else is worthless. [Enters the cavern. 

Vol. II. 30 
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Cent. Who's there? answer quickly! who's 
there? 
RoL A friar, come to visit your prisoner. 

RoLLA e9^ersy disgmsed as a monk. 

RoL Inform me, friend — is not Alonzo, the 
Spanish prisoner, confined in this dungeton ? 

Cent. He is. 

RoL I must speak with him. 

Cent You must not. 

RoL He is my firiend. 

Cent Not if he were your brother. 

RoL What is to be his faUe ? 

Cent. He dies at simrise. 

RoL Ha ! — then I am come in time. 

Cent. Just «- to witness his death. 

RoL Soldier, I must speak with him. 

Cent Back, back.-* It is impossible! 

RoL I do entreat you but for one moment ! 

Cent You entreat in vain -^ my orders are most 
strict. 

RoL Even now, I saw a messenga* go hence. 

Cent. He brought a pass, which we are all accus- 
tomed to obey. 

RoL Look on this wedge of massive gold — look 
on these precious gems. In thy own land they will 
be wealth for thee and thine, beyond thy hope or 
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wish. Take them— they are thine. Let me but 
pass <mt minute with Alonzo. 

Cent, Away! — wouldst thou corrupt me?— 
Me ! — an old Castilian ! — I know my duty better. 

Ral, Sddier ! — hast thou a wife ? 

Cent I have. 

Rol. Hast thou children ? 

Cent, Four — honest, lively boys. 

RoL Where didst thou leave them ? 

CefU. In my native village— even in the cot 
where myself was bom. 

\RoL Dost thou love thy children and thy wife ? 

Cent. Do I love them ! God knows my heart, — 
I do. 

RoL Soldier!— imagine thou wert doomed to 
die a cruel death in thb strange land — What would 
be thy last request ? 

Cent. That some of my comrades should carry 
my dying blessing to my wife and children. 

Rol. Oh ! but if that comrade was at thy prison 
gate — and should there be told thy fellow- 
soldier dies at sunrise, — yet thou shalt not for a 
moment see him — nor shalt thou bear his dying 
blessing to his poor children or his wretched wife, 
— what wouldst thou think of him, who thus could 
drive thy comrade from the door ? 

Cent. How! 
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RoL Alonzo has a wife and chfld — I am come 
but to receive for her and for her babe the last 
blessing of my friend. 

Cent, Go in. [Retires, 

RoL Oh ! holy Nature ! thou dost never plead 
in vain. — There is not, of our earth, a creature bear- 
ing form, and life, human or savage — native of the 
forest wild, or giddy air — around whose parent 
bosom thou hast not a cord entwined of power to tie 
them to tlieir ofepring's claims, and at thy will to 
draw them back to thee. On iron pennons borne, 
the blood-stained vulture cleaves the storm — yet is 
the plumage closest to her heart soft as the cygnet's 
down, and o'er her unshelled brood the murmuring 
ring-dove sits not more gently ! — Yes — now he is 
beyond the porch, barring the outer gate ! Alonzo 1 
— Alonzo ! — my friend ! — Ha 1 in gentle sleep ! — 
Alonzo 1 — rise ! 

Alon, How ! — Is my hour elapsed ? — Well, 
\retuniing from the reeess] I am ready. 

Ro/. Alonzo, know me. 

A Ion. What voice is that ? 

Rol. Tis Rolla's. 

A Ion. Rolla ! — my friend ! — [ Embraces him. ] 
Heavens ! how couldst thou pass the guard ? Did 
this habit 

Rol. There is not a moment to be lost in words : 
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this disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, 
as I passed our field of battle — it has gained me 
entrance to thy dungeon — now take it thou, 
and fly. 

Alon. AndRoUa— > 

RfiL Will remain here in diy place. 

Ahn. And die for me ! — No ! — Rather eternal 
tortures rack me. 

RoL I shall not die, Alonzo. — It is thy life 
Pizarro seeks, not RoUa's — and from my prison 
80<ni will thy arm deliver me; — or, should it be 
otherwise— I am as a blighted plantain standing 
alone amid the sandy desert — nothing seeks or 
lives beneath my shelter. — Thou art a husband, 
and a father — the being of a lovely wife and help- 
less infant hangs upon thy life — Go! — go! — 
Alonzo ! — go ! — to save — not thyself — but Cora, 
and thy child ! — 

Alon. Urge me not thus, my friend — I had 
prepared to die in peace. 

RoL To die in peace! — devoting her youVe 
swcMm to live for, — to madness, misery, and death ! 
For, be assured, the state I left her in forbids all 
hope, but from thy quick return. 

Alon. Oh, God ! 

RoL If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo — now 
heed me wdL — I think thou hast not known that 
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Rolia ever pledged his word, and shrunk from its 
fulfihnent — And by the heart of truth I swear, if 
thou art proudly obstinate to deny thy frknd the 
transport of preserving Cora's life, in thee, — no 
power that sways the will of man shall stir me 
hence; — and thou'lt but have the desperate 
triumph of seeing RoUa perish by thy side, — with 
the assured conviction that Cora and thy child are 
lost for ever. 

Alon. Oh ! Rolla ! — you distract me ! 

Rol. A moment's further pause, and all is lost — > 
The dawn approaches — Fear not for me — I will 
treat with Pizarro as for surrendo: and submission ; 
— I shall gain time, doubt not— while thou, with a 
chosen band, passing the secret way, mayst at night 
return — release thy friend, and bear him back in 
triumph — Yes — hasten — dear Alonzo ! — Even 
now I hear the frantic Cora call thee !— Haste ! — 
haste! — haste! 

Alon. RoUa, I fear your friendship drives me 
from honour, and from right. 

RoL Did Rolla ever counsel dishonour to bis 
friend? 

Alon. Oh ! my preserver! [Embraces him. 

RoL I feel thy warm tears dropping on my 
cheek — Go! — I am rewarded — yrhrows the 
Friar's garment over Alonzo.] ^^Thttt \ -^conceal 
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thy face ; and that they may not clank, hold &st 
thy chains — Now — God be with thee ! 

Alon. At night we meet again. — Then, — so aid 
me Heaven ! I return to save — or — perish .with 
thee ! \EMt 

RoL [Alone.] He has passed the outer porch — 
He is safe ! — He will soon embrace his wife and 
child! — Now, Cora, didst thou not wrong me? 
This is the first time throughout my life I ever de- 
ceived man — Forgive me, God of truth ! if I am 
wrong — Alonzo flatters himself that we shall meet 
again — Yes — There I [/i/fif^ his Jutmds to heafven\ 
assuredly, we shall meet again : — there possess in 
peace the joys of everlasting love and firiendship — 
on earth imperfect and embittered. — I will retire, 
lest the guard return before Alonzo may have 
passed their lines. [Retires into the Recess, 

Enter Elvira. 

Eh» No — not Pizarro's brutal taunts — not the 
glowing admiration which I feel for this noble 
youth, shall raise an interest in my harassed bosom 
which honour would not sanction. If he reject the 
vengeance my heart has sworn against the tyrant, 
whose death alone can save this land — yet, shall 
the delight be mine to restore him to his Cora's 
arms, to his dear child, and to the unoffending peo- 
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pie, whom his virtues guide, and valour guards. — 
Alonzo, come forth I 

Enter RoLLA. 

Ha I — Who art thou ? — Where is Alonzo ? 

Sol. Alonzo's fled. 

£tv. Fled I 

Jtol. Yes — and he must not be pursued — Par- 
don this roughness, [seising her hand] — but a 
moment's precious to Alonzo's flight. 

£/v. What if I call the guard ? 

Xu/. Do so — Alonzo stiU gains time. 

£iv. What if thus I free mjrEelf P 

[Siaws a dagger. 

Rol. Strilce it to my heart — Still, with the cod- 
vulsive grasp of death, I'll hold thee fast 

Eh). Release me — I give my faith, I neither 
will alann the guard nor cause pursuit 

£0!. At once I trust thy word — A feeling bold- 
ness in those eyes assures me that thy soul is noble. 

Eiv. What is thy name ? Speak freely — By my 
order the guard is removed beyond the outer 
porch. 

£ol. My name is RoUa. 

Elv. The Peruvian leader ? 

Sol. I was so yesterday — To-day, the Spaniard's 

tptivc. 
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Eh). And friendship feu: Alonzo moved thee to 
this act ? 

RoL Alonzo is my friend — I am prepared to die 
for him. Yet is the cause a motive stronger &r 
than friendship. 

Eh. One only passion else could urge such gen- 
erous rashness. 

Rol. And that is -— 

Eh). Love? 

RaL True! 

Eh. Gallant, ingenuous Rc^a ! — Know that my 
purpose here was thine; and were I to save thy 
friend 

RoL How ! — a woman blessed with gentleness 
and courage, and yet not Cora ! 

Eh, Does Rolla think so meanly of all female 
hearts? 

RoL Not so — you are worse and better than we 
are! 

Eh. Were I to save thee, Rolla, from the tyrant's 
vengeance — restore thee to thy native land — and 
thy native land to peace — wouldst thou not rank 
Elvira with the good ? 

RoL To judge the action, I must know the 
means. 

Eh. Take this dagger. 

RoL How to be used ? 

Vol. II. 31 
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Etv, I will conduct thee to the tent where fell 
Pizarro sleeps— ^ The scourge of mnocence — the 
terror of thy race — the fiend that desolates thy 
afflicted country. 

RoL Have you not been injured by Pizarro ? 

Elv, Deeply as scorn and insult can infuse their 
deadly venom. 

RoL And you ask that I shall murder him in his 
sleep ! 

Eh), Would he not have mm-dered Ak>nzo in his 
chains ? He that sleeps, and he that's bound, are 
equally defenceless. Hear me, Rdla — so may I 
prosper in this perilous act, as searching my full 
heart, I have put by all rancorous motive of private 
vengeance there, and feel that I advance to my 
dread purpose in the cause of human nature, and 
at the call of sacred justice. 

Rol. The God of justice sanctifies no evil as a 
step towards good. Great actions cannot be 
achieved by wicked means. 

Elv, Then, Peruvian! since thou dost feel so 
coldly for thy country's wrongs, this hand, diough 
it revolt my soul, shall strike the blow. 

RoL Then is thy destruction certain, and for 
Peru thou perishest ! — Give me the dagger! 

Elv, Now follow me ; — but first — and dreadfiil is 
the hard necessity — you must strike down die guard. 
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RoL Tlie soldior who was on duty here ? 

Elv. Yesy him — else, sedng thee, the akunn will 
be instant 

RoL And I must stab that soldier as I pass ? — 
Take back diy dagger. 

Eh. Rdlal 

Roi, That soldier, mark me, is a man. — All are 
not men that bear the human form. He refused 
my prayers— refused my gold — denying to admit 
me — tin his own feelings bribed him. — Fot my na- 
tion's safety, I would not harm diat man ! 

£hf. Then he must with us — I will answer for 
his safety. 

RoL Be that {Mainly understood between us : — 
kx^ whatever betide our enterprise, I will not risk a 
hair of that man's head, to save my heartstrings 
from omsuming fire. [Extunt. 

SCENE II. 

Tke Inside of Pizarro's Tent, — Pizarro on a 
Couch^ in dishtrbed sleep, 

Pi%, \In kis sleep,] No mercy, traitor. — Now at 
his heart! — Stand off there, you — Let me see 
him bleed! — Ha! ha! ha! — Let me hear that 
groan again. 
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Enter Rolla and Elvira. 

Eh, There!— Now, lose not a moment. 

RoL You must leave me now. — This scene of 
blood fits not a woman's presence. 

Elv, But a moment's pause may — 

Rol, Go! — Retire to your own tent — and re- 
turn not here — I will come to you — Be thou not 
known in this business, I implore you I 

Elv. I will withdraw the guard that waits. 

\Exit Elvira. 

RoL Now have I in my power the accursed 
destroyer of my countr}''s peace: yet tranquilly 
he rests — God! — can this man sleep? 

Hz, [In his sleef,] Away! away! — Hideous 
fiends ! — Tear not my bosom thus ! 

Rol, No : — I was in error — the balm of sweet 
repose he never more can know. — Look here, am- 
bition's fook ! — Ye, by whose inhuman pride the 
bleeding sacrifice of nations is held as nothing — 
behold the rest of the guilty ! — He is at my mercy 
— and one blow ! — No ! — my heart and hand re- 
fuse the act : RoUa cannot be an assassin ! — Yet 
Elvira must be saved! [A/>proaches the coueh,] 
Pizarro! awake! 

Riz, [Starts up.] Who?— Guard! 
Rol, Speak not — anotherword is thy death -^ Call 
not for aid ! — this arm will be swifter than thy guard* 
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Ffz. Who art thou ? and what is thy wiU ? 

RoL I am thine enemy! Peruvian Rolla! — 
Thy death is not my will, or I could have slain thee 
sleeping. 

Piz, ^>eak, what dse ? 

RoL Now diou art at my mercy — answer me ! 
Did a Peruvian ever yet wrong or injure thee, or 
any of thy nation ? Didst diou, or any of thy na* 
tion, ever yet show money to a Peruvian in your 
power ? Now shalt thou feel — and if thou hast a 
heart, thoult fed it keenly! — a Peruvian's ven- 
geance ! \Dr0ps the dagger at his feet.] There ! 

/&. Is it possible ! [ Walks aside confounded. 

RoL Can Pizarro be surprised at this ? I thought 
f<»giveness of injuries had been the Christian's pre- 
cept — Thou seest, at least, it is the Peruvian's 
practice. 

Piz. Rolla, thou hast indeed surprised — sub- 
dued me. [ Walks again aside as in irresolute thought. 

Re-enter Elvira \twt seeing Pizarro.] 

Ehf, Is it done ? Is he dead ? \Sees Pizarro.] 
How! — stiU living! Then I am lost! And for 
you, wretched Peruvians! mercy is no more! — 
Oh ! Rolla ! treacherous, or cowardly ? 

Ffz. How can it be, that — 

Rol. AwBj I Elvira speaks ^e knows not what I 
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Leave me — \to Elvira] — I conjure you, with 
Pizarro. 

Eh, How ! — RoUa, dost thou think I shall re- 
tract — or that I meanly will deny, that in thy hand 
I placed a poniard to be plunged into that tyrant's 
heart ? No : — my sole regret is, that I trusted to 
thy weakness, and did not strike the blow myself. 

— Too soon thou'lt learn that mercy to that man is 
direct cruelty to all thy race ! 

Piz, Guard ! quick ! a guard, to seize this frantic 
woman. 

Elv, Yes, a guard ! I call them too ! And soon 
I know they'll lead me to my death. But think 
not, Pizarro, the fury of thy flashing eyes shall awe 
me for a moment ! — Nor think that woman's anger, 
or the feelings of an injured heart, prompted me to 
this design — No ! Had I been only influenced so 

— thus failing, shame and remorse would weigh me 
down. But though defeated and destroyed, as now 
I am, such is the greatness of the cause that urged 
me, I shall perish, glorying in the attempt, and my 
last breath of life shall speak the proud avowal of 
my purpose — to have rescued millions of innocents 
from the bloodthirsty tyranny of one — by ridding 
the insulted world of thee. 

RoL Had the act been as noble as the motive — 
Rolla would not have shrunk from its performance. 
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Enier Guards, 

Pi%, Seize this discovered fiend, who sought to 
kill yoor leader. 

Eh. Touch me not, at the peril of your souls; 
— I am your prisoner, and will follow you. — But 
thou, their triumphant leader, shalt hear me. Yet, 
first — for thee, RoUa, accept my forgiveness : even 
had I been the victim of thy nobleness of heart, I 
should have admired thee for it — But 'twas mysdf 
provoked my doom — Thou wouldst have shielded 
me. — Let not thy contempt follow me to the grave. 
Didst thou but know the spdl-like arts by which 
this hjrpocrite first undermined the virtue of a guile- 
less heart ! how, even in the pious sanctuary wherein 
I dwelt, by corruption and by firaud, he practised 
up<Hi those in whom I most confided — till my dis- 
tempered fimcy led me, step by step, into the ab3rss 
of guilt 

/fe. Why am I not obeyed ? — Tear her hence ! 

Elv, Tis past — but didst thou know my story, 
RoUa, thou wouldst pity me. 

RoL From my soul I do pity thee ! 

Pi% Villains! drag her to the dungeon! — pre- 
pare the torture instantly. 

Eh). Soldiers — but a moment more — 'Tis to 
api^ud your general — It is to tell the astonished 
world, that, for once, Pluuto's sentence is an act of 
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justice: yes, rack me with the sharpest tortures 
that ever agonized the human frame, it will be 
justice. Yes, bid the minions of thy fury wrench 
forth the sinews of those arms that have caressed, 
and even have defended thee! Bid them pour 
burning metal into the bleeding cases of these eyes, 
that so oft — oh, God ! — have himg with love and 
homage on thy looks — then approach me bound 
on the abhorred wheel — there ghit thy savage eyes 
with the convulsive spasms of that dishonoured 
bosom, which was cmce thy pillow! — Yet will I 
bear it all ; for it will be justice, all ! And when 
thou shalt bid them tear me to my death, hoping 
that thy unshrinking ears may at last be feasted 
with the music of my cries, I will not utter one 
shriek or groan — but to the last gasp my body's 
patience shall deride thy vengeance, as my soul 
defies thy power. 

Pit, [Endeavouring to conceal his agitation,] 
Hearest thou the wretch whose hands were even 
now prepared for murder ? 

RoL Yes! And if her accusation's false, thou 
wilt not shrink from hearing her : if true, thy bar- 
barity cannot make her suffer the pangs thy con- 
science will inflict on thee. 

Ehf, And now, ferewell, world! — Rolla, fare- 
well ! — Farewell, thou condemned of Heaven ! [to 
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PiZARRo] — for repentance and remorse, I know, 
will never touch thy heart. — We shall meet again. 
— Ha ! be it thy horror here to know that we shall 
meet hereafter ! And when thy parting hour ap- 
proaches—hark to the knell, whose dreadful beat 
will strike to thy de^airing soul. Then will vibrate 
on thy ear the curses of the cloistered saint from 
whom you stole me. Then the last shrieks which 
biurst from my mother's breaking heart, as she died, 
appealing to her God against the seducer of her 
child 1 Then the blood-stifled groan of my mur- 
dered brother-*- murdered by thee, fell monster I — 
seeking atonement for his sister's ruined honour. — 
I hear them now 1 To me the recollection's mad- 
ness 1— At such an hour -^ what will it be to 
thee? 

Pi%. A moment's more delay, and at the peril of 
your lives 

Eh. I have spoken — and the last mortal frailty 
of my heart is past.-— And now, with an undaunted 
spirit and unshaken firmness, I go to meet my 
destiny. That I could not live nobly, has been 
Pizarro's act: that I will die nobly, shall be my 
own. [£xity guarded, 

Piz. Rolla, I would not thou, a warrior, valiant 
and renowned, shouldst credit the vile tales of this 
frantic woman. The cause of all this fury— O ! a 
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wanton passion for the rebel youth Alonzo, now my 
prisoner. 

Rol. Alonzo is not now thy prisoner. 

Ba. How! 

Rol. I came to rescue him— to deceive his guanl 

— I have succeeded ; — I remain thy prisoner. 
Hi. Alonzo fled I — Is then the vengeance dear- 
est to my heart never to be gratified ? 

Rel. Dismiss such passions from thy heart, then 
thoult consult its peace, 

IHz. I can face all enemies that dare confront 
me — I cannot war against my nature. 

Rol. Then, Piiarro, ask not to be deemed a hero 

— To triumph o'ct ourselves is the only conquest 
wherefortunemakesnoclaim. In battle, chance may 
snatch the laurel from thee, or chance may place 
it on thy brow — but in a contest widi yourself, be 
resolute, and the virtuous impulse must be the victor. 

Fix. Peruvian ! thou ^alt not fiitd me to thee 
ungrateful or ungenerous — Return to your country- 
men— You are at liberty. 

Rol. Thou dost act in this as honour and as duty 
bid thee. 

Pit. I cannot but admire thee, RoUa : I would 
we might be friends. 

Rol. Farewell. — Hty Elvira 1 — Become the 
fiiend of virtue — and thou wilt be mine. \Exit. 
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/%r. Ambition ! tell me what is the phantom I 
have followed ? where is the one dehght which it 
has made my own ? My fame is the mark of envy 
— my love the dupe of treachery — my glory eclipsed 
by the boy I taught — my revenge defeated and 
rebuked by the rude honour of a savage foe — be- 
fore whose native dignity of soul I have sunk con- 
founded and subdued ! I would I could retrace my 
steps — I cannot — Would I could evade my own 
reflections ! — No ! — thought and memory are my 
helL [ExU. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

A thick Forest — In the back Ground^ a Hut cUtnost 
covered by Boughs of Trees — A dreadful Storm, 
with Thunder and Lightning — Cora hc^ covered 
her Child on a Bed of Leaves and Moss — Her 
whole appearance is wild and distracted, 

Cora. O Nature ! thou hast not the strength of 
love. My anxious spirit is untired in its march; 
my wearied, shivering frame sinks under it. And 
for thee, my boy — when faint beneath thy lovely 
burden, could I refuse to give thy slumbers that 
poor bed of rest ! O my child ! were I assured thy 
father breathes no more, how quickly would I lay 
me down by thy dear side! — but down — down 
for ever. \Thunder and lightning^ I ask thee not, 
unpitying storm! to abate thy rage, in mercy to 
poor Cora's misery; nor while thy thunders spare 
his slumbers will I disturb my sleeping cherub. 
Though Heaven knows I wish to hear the voice of 
life, and feel that life is near me. But I will endure 
all while what I have of reason holds. 
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SONG. 

Yes, jes, be merciless, thoa Tempest dire; 

Unaw'd, onshelterM, I thy fury brave: 
111 bare my bosom to thy forked fire. 

Let it bat guide me to Alonxo's grave ! 

O'er his pale corse then while thy lightnings glare, 
111 press his day-cold lips, and perish there. 

Bat thou wilt wake again, my boy. 
Again thoult rise to life and joy — 

Thy fifUher never! 

Thy hmghing eyes will meet the li|^t. 
Unconscious that eternal night 

Veils his for ever. 



On yon green bed of moss there lies my child. 
Oh! safer lies Irom these chill'd arms apart; 

He sleeps, sweet lamb ! nor heeds the tempest wild. 
Oh ! sweeter sleeps, than near this breaking heart. 

Alas ! my babe, if thou wouldst peaoefal rest. 
Thy cradle must not be thy mother's breast. 

Yet, thou wilt wake again, my boy. 
Again thoult rise to life and joy — 

Thy father never! 

Thy laughing eyes will meet the light. 
Unconscious that eternal night 

Veils his for ever. 

[ Thunder and iightning, 
StiUy still implacable! unfeeUng elements 1 yet 
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still dost thou sleep, my smiling innocent ! O, death ! 
when wilt thou grant to this babe's mother such re- 
pose? Sure I may shield thee better from the 

storm ; my veil may 

[ While she is wrapping her mantle and her veil 
over him, Alomzo's voice is heard at a great 
distance. 
Alon. Cora I 
Cora. Ha! \Rises\ 
Alon. \Again\ Cora ! 

Cora. O, my heart ! Sweet Heaven, deceive me 
not I — Is it not Alonzo's voice ? 
Alon. [Nearer.] Cora! 
Cora. It is — itisAlonzol 
Alon. [JVearer stiH.] Cora! my beloved!^— 
Cora. Alonzol — Here! — here! — Alonzo! 

[Xuns out. 

Enter two Spanish Soldiers. 

1st Sold. I tell you we are near our out-posts, 
and the word we heard just now was the counter- 
sign. 

2d Sold. Well, in our escape from the enemy, to 
have discovered their secret passage through the 
rocks, will prove a lucky chance to us— Pizarro will 
-eward us, 

isl Sold. This way — The sun, though clouded, 
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is on our left. \Bsrceives the Child.] What have 
we here ? — A child ! — as I'm a soldier. 

2d Sold.' Tis a sweet little babe. Now would it 
be a great charity to take this infant from its pagan 
mother's power. 

1st Sold. It would so — I have one at home shall 
play with it — Come along. 

[ Tahes the Child. Exeunt. 

Re-enter Cora with Alonzo. 

Cora. \Speakingwithaut\ This way, dear Alonzo. 
Now am I right — there — there — under that tree. 
Was it possible the instinct of a mother's heart 
could mistake ^e spot ? Now will you look at him 
as he sleeps, or shall I bring him waking with his 
full blue laughing eyes to welcome you at once ? — 
Yes — yes — Stand thou there — I'll snatch him 
from his rosy slumber, blushing like ^e perfumed 
mom. 

\She runs up to the spot^ and finding only the 
' mantle and veil, which she tears from the 
groundy and the Child gpne^ shrieks^ and 
stands in speechless agony \ 
Alan. [Running to her,] Cora !— my heart's be- 
loved! 

Cora. He is gone ! 
Alon. Eternal God ! 
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Cora. He is gone ! — my child 1 my child I 

Alan. Where did you leave him ? 

Cora. \Dashing h^rseff on the spi^^ Here 1 

Alon. Be calm, beloved Cora — he has waked 
and crept to a little distance — we shall find him — 
Are you assured this was the spot you left him 
in? 

Cora. Did not these hands make that bed and 
shelter for him ? — and is not this ^e veil that cov- 
ered him? 

Ahn, Here is a hut yet unobserved. 

Cora, Ha ! yes, yes ! there lives the savage that 
has robbed me of my child — \Beats at the doar^ ex- 
claiming Give me back my child— -restore to me 
my boy ! 

Enter Las-Casas from the Hut, 

LaS'Cas, Who calls me from my wretched soli- 
tude? 

Cora. Give me back my child! {Goes into the 
Hut^ and calls] Fernando! 

Alon. Almighty powers! do my eyes deceive 
me? Las-Casas! 

Las- Cos. Alonzo, my beloved youngs friend ! 

Alon. My revered instructor ! [Embrctcing, 

Cora. [Returned.] Will you embrace this man 
before he restores my boy ? 
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Alon. Alas, my friend — in what a moment of 
misery do we meet ! 

Cora. Yet his look is goodness and humanity. — 
Good old man, have compassion on a wretched 
mother— and I will be your servant while I live. — 
But do not, for pity's sake — do not say you have 
him not— do not say you have not seen him. 

\Runs into the Wood. 

Las- Cos. What can this mean ? 

Alon. She is my wife. — Just rescued from the 
Spaniards' prison, I learned she had fled to this 
wild forest — Hearing my voice, she left the child, 
and flew to meet me — he was left sleeping under 
yonder tree. 

LaS'Cas. How I did you leave him ? 

[Cora returns. 

Cora, O, you are right! — right! — unnatural 
mother, that I was — I left my child— I forsook 

my innocent but I will fly to the earth's brink 

but I will find him. [Runs out. 

Alon. Forgive me, Las-Casas, I must follow her : 
for at night I attempt brave RoUa's rescue. 

LaS'Cas. I will not leave thee, Alonzo — you must 
try to lead her to the right — that way hes your 
camp — Wait not my infirm steps, — I toUow thee, 
my fiiend. [Exeunt, 
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SCENE II. 

The Out^post of the Spanish Camp. — The back 
Ground wild and rocky ^ with a Torrent falling 
down the Precipice ^ over which a Bridge is formed 
by a felled T^ee. jyumpets sound without. 

Almagro, [ Without^ Bear him along — his story 
must be false. \Entering.\ 

RoLLA, in Chains, brought in by Soldiers. 

RoL False ! — Rolla utter falsehood ! — I would 
I had thee in a desert with thy troop around thee ; 
— and I, but with my sword in this unshackled 
hand ! \Trumpets without. 

Aim. Is it to be credited that Rolla, the renowned 
Peruvian hero, should be detected like a spy, 
skulking through our camp ? 

Rol. Skulking! 

Aim. But answer to the general — he is here. 

Enter Pizarro. 

Piz. What do I see ! Rolla I 

Rol. O ! to thy surprise, no doubt. 

Piz. And bound too ! 
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RoL So fast, thou need'st not fear approaching me. 

Aim, The guards surprised him passing our out- 
post 

Fiz, Release him instantly. — Believe me, I regret 
this insult. 

Rol. You feel then as you ought. 

Fiz, Nor can I brook to see a warrior of Rolla's 
fame disarmed — Accept this, though it has been 
thy enemy's. [Gives a sword,] The Spaniards know 
the courtesy that's due to valour. 

RoL And the Paiivian how to forget offence. 

Fiz, May not RoHa and Pizarro cease to be 
foes? 

Rol. When the sea divides us ; yes ! — May I now 
depart ? 

Fiz, Freely. 

FoL And shall I not again be intercepted ? 

Fiz, No! — let the word be given that Rolla 
passes freely. 

Enter Davilla and Soldiers, with the Child, 

Dav, Here are two soldiers, captived yesterday, 
who have escaped from the Peruvian hold, — and 
by the secret way we have so long endeavoured to 
discover. 

Fiz, Silence, imprudent ! — Seest thou not — •' ? 

[Fnniing to Rolla. 
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Dav, In their way, they found a Peruvian child, 
who seems— — 

Pi%. What is the imp to me ? t— Bid them toss it 
into the sea. 

RoL Gracious heavens ! it is Alonzo's child 1 — 
give it to me. 

Piz. Ha ! Alonzo's child 1— Welcome, thou pretty 
hostage.— Now Alonzo is again my prisoner 1 

RoL Thou wilt not keep the infant from its 
mother ? 

Pit. Will I not!— What, when I shall meet 
Alonzo in the heat of the victorious fight — think'st 
thou I shall not have a check upon the valour of 
his heart, when he is reminded that a word of mine 
is this child's death ? ' 

RoL I do not understand you. 

Hz, My vengeance has a long arrear of hate to 
settle with Alonzo ! — and this pledge may help to 
settle the account. 

RoL Man ! man ! — ^Art thou a man ? — Couldst 
thou hurt that innocent ? — By Heaven ! it's smiling 
in thy face. 

Pi%. Tell me, does it resemble Cora ? 

RoL Pizarro ! thou hast set my heart on fire. — If 
thou dost harm that child — think not his Uood will 
sink into the barren sand — No! — fidthful to the 
eager hope that now trembles in this indignant 
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heart, 'twill rise to the common God of nature and 
humanity, and cry aloud for vengeance on his ac- 
cursed destroyer's head. 

FU. Be that peril mine. 

RoL \Throwing himself athisfe€t\ Behold me 
at thy feet-*Me, Rolla ! — me, the preserver of thy 
life ! — Me, that have never yet bent or bowed be- 
fore created man ! — In humble agony I sue to you 
— prostrate I implore you — but spare that child, 
and I will be your slave. 

Fit. Rollal still art thou free to go — this boy 
remains with me. 

RoL Then was this sword Heaven's gift, not 
thine! \Seius the ChUd,] — Who moves one step 
to follow me, dies upon the spot 

[ExUy with the Child. 

JPiz. Pursue him instantly — but spare his life. 
[Exeunt Almagro and Soldiers.] With what fury 
he defends himself! — Ha! — he fells them to the 
ground — and now 

Enter Almagro. 

Aim. Three of your brave soldiers are already 
victims to your command to spare this madman's 
life ; and if he once gains the thicket 

Pin. Spare him no longer. [Exit Almagro.] 
Their guns must reach him — he'll yet escape-^ 
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holloa to those horse — the Peruvian sees them — 
and now he turns among the rocks — then is his 
retreat cut ofL 

[RoLLA crosses the wooden bridge over the cata- 
ract, pursued by the Soldiers — they fire at 
him — a shot strikes him. Pizarro ex- 
claims 

Pit, Now ! quick ! quick I seize the child I — 
[RoLLA tears from the rock the tree which sup- 
ports the bridge, and retrecUs by the back 
ground, bearing off the Child^ 

Re-enter Albcagro. 

Aim, By hell ! he has escaped ! — and with the 
child unhurt. 

Dav. No — he bears his death with him — Be- 
lieve me, I saw him struck upon the side. 

Pit. But the child is saved — Alonzo's child! Oh! 
the furies of disappointed vengeance I 

Aim. Away with the revenge of words — let us 
to deeds — Forget not we have acquired the knowl- 
edge of the secret pass, which through the rocky 
cavern's gloom brings you at once to the strong 
hold, where are lodged their women and their 
treasures. 

Pi%. Right, Almagro ! Swift as thy thought draw 
forth a daring and a chosen band — I will not wait 
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for numbers.— Stay, Almagro ! Valverde is informed 
Elvira dies to-day ? 

Aim. He is — and one request alone she 

Fiz, 1*11 hear of none. 

Aim. The boon is small — 'tis but for the novi- 
ciate habit which you first beheld her in — she 
wishes not to suffer in the gaudy trappings, which 
remind her of her shame. 

JH». Well, do as thou wilt — but tell Valverde, at 
our return, as his life shall answer it, to let me hear 
that she is dead. [£x^nt, severally. 



SCENE III. 

Ataliba's Tent 

Enter At KLihk, followed by Cora and Alonzo. 

Cora, Oh ! Avoid me not, Ataliba ! To whom, 
but to her king, is the wretched mother to address 
her griefe ?— The gods refuse to hear my prayers ! 
Did not my Alonzo fight for you ? — ^And will not 
my sweet boy, if thou'lt but restore him to me, one 
day fight thy batdes too ? 

Alon. Oh! my suffering love — my poor heart- 
broken Cora! — you but wound our sovereign's 
feeling soul, and not relieve thy own. 
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Cora, Is he our sovereign, and has he not the 
power to give me back my child ? 

Ata. When I reward desert, or can relieve my 
people, I feel what is the real glory of a king — 
when I hear them suffer, and cannot aid them, I 
mourn the impotence of all mortal power. 

[Voices behifid.] RoUal RoUa! Rolla! 

Enter Rolla, bleeding, with the Child, followed by 

Peruvian Soldiers. 

RoL Thy child ! 

\Gives the Child into Cora's arms, and falls , 
Cora. Oh God ! — there's blood upon him ! 
Rol Tis my blood, Cora ! 
Alon, Rolla, thou diest ! 
RoL For thee, and Cora. \Dies. 

Enter Orano. 

Ora. Treachery has revealed our asylum in the 
rocks. Even now the foe assails the peaceful band 
retired for protection there. 

Alon. Lose not a moment ! — Swords be quick ! 
— Your wives and children cry to you — Bear our 
loved hero's body in the van — 'Twill raise the fury 
of our men to madness. — Now, fell Pizarro ! the 
death of one of us is near 1 — Away ! Be the word 
of assault, Revenge and Rolla 1 \Eoceunt. Charge, 
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SCENE IV. 

A romantic part of the Recess among the JRocks — 
Alarms — Women are seen flyingy pursued by the 
Spanish Soldiers. — The Peruvian Soldiers drive 
the Spaniards back from the Field.— The Fight is 
continued on the Heights. 

Enter Pizarro, Almagro, Valverde, and Spanish 

SoUiers. 

Flz, Wdll — if surrounded, we must perish in 
the centre of them — Where do Rolla and Alonzo 
hide their heads ? 

Enter Alonzo, Orano, afid Bfruviapis. 

Alon. Alonzo answers thee, and Alonzo^s sword 
shall speak for Rolla. 

Piz. Thou know'st the advantage of thy numbers. 
— ^Thou dar'st not singly face Pizarro. 

Alon. Peruvians, stir not a man ! — Be this contest 
only ours. 
Piz. Spaniards ! — observe ye the same. [Charge. 
[They fight. Alonzo's shield is broken, and 
he is beat down,] 
Piz, Now, traitor, to thy heart ! 
[At this moment Elvira enters, habited as when 
VviMCRO first beheld her. — Pizarro, appalled, 
staggers back. — Alonzo renews the fight, and 
slays him. Loud shouts from the Peruviam.] 
Vol. II. 34 
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Atauba enters^ and embraces Alonzo. 

Ata, My brave Alonzo ! 

Aim. Alonzo, wc submit — Spare us ! we will em- 
bark, and leave the coast 

Val. Elvira will confess I saved her life ; she has 
saved thine. 

Alon. Fear not You are safe. 

[Spaniards lay down their arms. 

Eh. Valverde speaks the truth ; — nor could he 
think to meet me here. — An awful impulse which 
my soul could not resist impelled me hither. 

Aion. Noble Elvira I my preserver ! How can I 
speak what I, Ataliba, and his rescued country, owe 
to thee I If amid this grateful nation thou wouldst 
remain 

Elv. Alonzo, no ! — the destination of my future 
life is fixed. Humbled in penitence, I will endeav- 
our to atone the guilty errors, which, however 
masked by shallow cheerfulness, have long con- 
sumed my secret heart — When, by my sufferings 
purified, and penitence sincere, my soul shall dare 
address the throne of mercy in behalf of others, — 
for thee, Alonzo — for thy Cora, and thy child,^ — for 
thee, thou virtuous monarch, and the innocent race 
you reign over, shall Elvira's prayers address the 
God of nature. Valverde, you have preserved my 
life. Cherish humanity — avoid the foul examples 
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thou hast viewed. — Spaniards returning to your 
native home, assure your rulers, they mistake the 
road to glory or to power. — Tell them, that the 
pursuits of avarice, conquest, and ambition, never 
yet made a people* happy, or a nation great. 

[Casts a look of agony on the dead body of 
Pizarro as she passes ^ and exit. 

Flourish of trumpets, 

[Valverde, Albiagro, and Spanish Soldiers, 

exeunt, bearing off Pizarro's body. — On a 

signal from PiLOiizOy flourish of music. 

Alon, Ataliba! think not I wish to check the 

voice of triumph — when I entreat we first may pay 

the tribute due to our loved Rolla's memory. 

A solemn march — Procession of Peruvian Sol- 
diers, bearing Rolla's body on a bier, sur- 
rounded by military trophies. The Priests 
and Priestesses attending chant a dirge over 
the bier,~-^ Alovzo and Cora kneel on 
either side of it, and kiss Rolla's hands in 
silent agony — In the looks of the Jibing, and 
of all present, the triumph of the day is lost, 
in mourning for the fallen hero. 

[ The curtain slowly descends. 



EPILOGUE. 

WRITTEN BY THE HON. WILLIAM LAMB. 

Spoken by Mrs. Jordan. 

Ere yet Suspense has sdll'd its throbbing fear, 

Or Melancholy wiped the grateful tear, 

While e'en the miseries of a sinking state, 

A monarch's danger, and a nation's iaXty 

Command not now your eyes with grief to flow. 

Lost in a trembhng mother's nearer woe; 

What moral lay shall Poetry rehearse. 

Or how shall Elocution pour the verse 

So sweetly, that its music shall repay 

The loved illusion, which it drives away? 

Mine is the task, to rigid custom due. 

To me ungrateful, as 'tis harsh to you, 

To mar the work the tragic scene has wrought, 

To rouse the mind that broods in pensive thought. 

To scare Reflection, which, in absent dreams, 

Still lingers musing on the recent themes; 

Attention, ere with contemplation tired. 

To turn from all that pleased, from all that fired ; 
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To weaken lessons strongly now imprest, 
And chiU the interest glowing in the breast — 
Mine is the task; and be it mine to spare 
The souls that pant, the griefs they see, to share; 
Let me with no unhallow'd jest deride 
The sigh, that sweet Compassion owns with prid 
The sigh of Comfort, to Affliction dear, 
That Kindness heaves, and Virtue loves to hear. 
E'en gay Thalia will not now refuse 
This gentle homage to her sister-muse. 

O ye, who listen to the plaintive strain. 
With strange enjoyment, and with rapturous pain. 
Who erst have felt the Stranger's lone despair. 
And nailer's settled, sad, remorseful care. 
Does RoUa's pure affection less excite 
The inexpressive anguish of delight ? 
Do Cora's fears, which beat without control, 
With less solicitude engross the soul? 
Ah, no! your minds with kindred zeal approve 
Maternal feeling, and heroic love. 
You must approve: where man exists below, 
In temperate climes, or midst drear wastes of snow. 
Or where the solar fires incessant flame. 
Thy laws, all-powerful Nature, are the same: 
Vainly the sophist boasts, he can explain 
The causes of thy universal reign — 
More vainly would his cold presumptuous art 
Disprove thy general empire o'er the heart: 
A voice proclaims thee, that we must believe, 
A voice, that surely speaks not to deceive; 
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That voice poor Cora heard, and closely prest 
Her darling infant to her fearful breast; 
Distracted dared the bloody field to tread, 
And sought Alonzo through the heaps of dead. 
Eager to catch the music of his breath, 
Though faltering in the agonies of death, 
To touch his lips, though pale and cold, once more, 
And clasp his bosom, though it streamed with gore ; 
That voice too Rolla heard, and, greatly brave, 
His Cora's dearest treasure died to save; 
Gave to the hopeless parent's arms her child, 
Beheld her transports, and expiring smiled. 
That voice we hear — Oh! be its will obey'd! 
Tis Valour's impulse, and 'tis Virtue's aid — 
It prompts to all Benevolence admires. 
To all that heav'nly Piety inspires. 
To all that Praise repeats through lengthen'd years. 
That Honour sanctifies, and Time reveres. 
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